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Blair 
fury at 
Lords 
revolt 


Cwen BtaeJtsfcU, Chief 

fin iiai ■! ^ — ■ — 

rOHUCw worrrapoiKMm 


T HE Government 
will light to sel- 
vage its European 
election MU today 
after the peers In- 
flicted a rare 
fourth defeat In the biggest 
Commons-Lords battle for 
decades. .. . . . 

~ With only days left before 
Parliament rises, the Govern- 
ment 1* ia danger of losing its 
ht^ push the bill 

ithxangh^mg; Commons again 
this afternoon *mH dans to 
send it back to the Lords in 
the earty eVening. daring foe 
pecsto faB mt ft a g flga n fe^ ' 
A . Downing Street spoke* 
man, describing the behav- 
iour of the Lords as an affront 
to democracy, expressed Its 
commitment to getting its leg- 
islation forough: "We are not 
. going to blihk on this one. ” 
The MB will fell if foe peers' 
do not accept it before the 
prorogation of Parliament, 
scheduled for Thursday or 
Friday. Government sources 
hinted at 'keeping Parliament 
sitting over the weekend if 
necessary. 

If that falls, the Govern- 
ment win be forced to reintro- 
duce it on Tuesday In foe 
Queen’s Speech and invoke 
the Parliament Act, which 
gives the Commons legisla- 
tive precedence over the 
Lords, for the first time in 
half a century. 

The Conservative leader, 
William Hague, showed no 
sfan of hflpMng down, claim- 
ing It was an issue of princi- 
ple, and accusing Labour of. 
Introducing a closed electoral 
system for reasons of internal 
party discipline. He said foe 
defeat was "a victory for com- 
mon sense and democracy”, j 
A combination of Tory and 
hereditary peers, and cross- 
benchers, defeated foe Gov- 
ernment by 261 to 138. Omi- 
nously fc»r foe Government, 
the defeat was by an even 
greater margin than the pre- 
vious vote last Thursday. 

The Government, pla nn ing 
to abolish the voting rights of 
hereditary peers next year, 
said that without foe help of 
132 hereditary peers, the Con- 
servatives would have lost 
Tony Blair’s official spokes- 
man said: "The Prime Minis- 
ter sees it as an aSroot to de- 
mocracy 'that-foe Tories with 
a four toone in-built majority 
in- foe House of Lords can 
overturn the Government 

‘The time 
has come 
to stop 
playing 
games’ 

Lord Callaghan, 
right 


again and again in this way.” 
He added: “Every time they 
do so they make foe case far 
the reform of the Lords." 

MPs and peers searched re- 
cords for the last ttma the 
Lords had. defeated foe Com- 
mons four times' in such a 
pingpong tussle and could find 
nothing in the past 30 years. 

The Conservatives, enjoy- 
ing having 'the whip hand 
over the Government for a 
change, face a choice between 
giving in at the last moment 
or killing the bill. 

Even if the Government 
brings it back in foe Queen’s 
Speech and invokes the Par- 
liament Act, the Lords could 
dd ay the bCl until foe end of 

doubt ow Whether It will be 
possible to fight the European 
elections in June under pro- 
portional representation, as 
ttw> Gova nunant jmij pinmnwf , 

The peers voted again yes- 
terday for an open list system, 
which foe Conserv a t iv e s ar- 
gued gives power to the voter 
on Jndiyidnal choice of candi- 
dates rather than the closed 
list system, which hands 
power to foe party machine. 
Downing Street said a list of 
names rather than parties 
would confuse voters. 

The Lords was crowded for 
.foe debate, in which foe Gov- 
ernment fielded the former 
Prime Minister, Lord Calla- 
ghan. Although ha la opposed 
j to PR, be told the Conserva- 
tives “the time has come to 

atnn rflavlng mwum ”. 

Lord Williams of'Mostyn, 
the Home Office minister, 
winding up the debate, 
rviminded peers that MPs had 
been elected while they had 
not. ‘This is now becoming a 
wholly Improper abuse of 
• power,” he warned. 

The Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, described the vote as 
H a direct challenge to the 
democratic authority of the 
elected House of Commons. . 
The issue is no longer about 
the best electoral system for 
the European parliament 

“It’s about foe right of uzt- 
elected hereditary peers — ac- 
countable to no one but the 
Tory party — to frustrate the 



A matoa: streak s through the California, shy over the Mojave desert in this SO-mimxte exposure yesterday, which also captures stars moving across the sky. The Leonid meteor storm 

particles hitting the atmosphere as Earth passes through debris afCometTempte-Tuttle — was the greatest natural light display since the comet last passed in 1966 photograph rto saxqn 

Crash fears prompt third US rate cut 


Forecast of shaip fall in UK growth 
undermines claims for economy 


US filterestrates 

Percentage : • *' 


AtoKSnimmar ? 
and Larry DHott 


A MERICA'S powerful 
central bank last 
night cut interest 
rates for the third 
time in seven weeks, amid 
fears that foe g lo b a l financial - 
crisis could trigger recession 
and a Wall Street banking 
crash. 

Despite foe market rally 
over the past month, the Fed- 
eral Reserve chairman, Alan 
Greenspan, warned that “un- 
usual strains” remained in fi- 
nancial markets as he cut two 
TJS interest rates by 0.25 per- 
centage points each. 

The Fed announced that it 
was shaving 0.25 points off 
the Federal Funds rate to 4.75 
per cent — designed to boost 
consumer spending and busi- 
ness investment — but alsp 
responded to pleas from foe 
bnaking system to reduce the 
discount rate by a similar 
amount to 4^0 per cent 
Since foe near-coflapse of 
the Long Tern Capital Man- 
agement hedge fund, Mr 
Greenspan has been con- 
cerned about foe safety of foe 
US banking system, which 
has made heavy losses In the 


Lord Mackay of Ardbreck- 
ntah, the Conservative consti- 
tutional affairs spokesman In 
foe Lords, who wound up for 
the Opposition, said foe Gov- 
ernment could only gets its 
legislation if it made substan- 
tial concessions. As the Gov- 
ernment had refused any con- 
cessions, deadlock remained. 



TH Wke fc Hu nnofl. The rat in 
the . discount rate allows 
banks to borrow more 
cheaply from foe central bank 
if they face a cash shortage. 

> The Fed’s move came as foe 
West’s leading think-tank, foe 
Daria-based Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and 
Development predicted that 
growth In the rich industrial- 
ised countries would fall 
sharply in 1999 to 1.7 per cent 

Despite the Government’s 
optimism about the growth 
prospects in Britain, the 
OECD said that the economy 
would expand by Just 0.8 per 
cent next year and 1.5 per . 
cent in 2000, wen below foe 1 
expectations of Gordon 
Brown, foe Chancellor. 

City analysts believe the 
FBd’s action may make it eas- 
ier tor the Bank ctf England — 
which cut interest rates by 0.5 
percentage points to 6.75 per 
cent two weeks ago — to 
lower rates again before 
1 Christinas. Figures out yes- 
terday showed Inflati on in 
Britain in line with foe Gov- 
ernment's 25 per cent target, 
and price pressures diminish- 
lug in the high street as the 
effects of economic slowdown 
start to bite. 

Hie OECD cautioned that 
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foe authorities in foe US and 
the Euro zone should cut the 
cost of borrowing, stressing 
that inflationary pressures 
were “considerably reduced 
or non-existent”. 

The decisive move by the 
American central bank — 
which has taken foe lead in 
attempts by the Group Of 
Seven to ward off foe threat of 
financial end economic col- 
lapse — prompted a sharp 
rally on Wall Street The Dow 
Jones Industrial Average 
turned a 60-point loss ahead 
of the announcement into a 
20-point gain within minutes, 
taking it above 9,000 points. 

The Dow, which was trad- 
ing at around 7,500 in mid- 
September. was up by around 


70 points within an hour, de- 
spite Mr Greenspan's warn- 
ing about “financial strains” 
in the system. Gains in equi- 
ties were mirrored in the US 
Tfcnd market, seen as a key to 
restoring global confidence. 

■ The latest interest-rate rat 
comes after one of the most 
turbulent 18-month periods in 
post-war economic history. > 
The crisis triggered by a de- 
valuation in Thailand in July 1 
last year has gradually spread | 
to the rest of South-East Asia, 
Japan, Russia and Latin 
America. 

Two separate rescue pack- 
ages have been unveiled in 
foe past week, with the inter- 
national Monetary Fund put- 
ting together a $41 billion 
bail-out for Brazil and the 
Japanese government a $123 
billion package of tax cuts 
and public spending designed 
to boost moribund demand. 

In its statement the Fed 
said: “Although conditions in 
financial markets have 
settled down materially since 
mid-October, unusual strains 
remain. With the three-quar- 
ter point decline in Federal 
Funds rate since September, 
financial conditions can 
reasonably be expected to be 
consistent with fostering sus- 
tained economic expansion 
while keeping inflationary 
pressures subdued.” 

David Berson. chief econo- 
mist of the US mortgage insti- 


tution. Fannie Mae. said last 
night: "We thought they 
would ease. I am surprised 
that they cut the discount rate 
as well it is more of a signal ; 
they are concerned about the 
world financial situation.” 

In its half-yearly health 
check on the global economy, 
the OECD said that American 
growth would fall from 3.5 per 


rant this year to 15 per cent 
in 1999. Expansion across all 
29 member nations would fall 
from 2J2 per cent to 1.7 per 
cent, with even the massive 
reflationary packages failing 
to lift the Japanese economy 
out of its recant slump. 

City Notebook, pogo25 
OECD, peg* 26 
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Arms-to-Africa firm helps out FO 


Richard Norton-Taylor 


T HE FOREIGN Office en- 
listed the help of Sand- 
line. the private secu- 
rity company at foe centre of 
the arms-to- Africa affair, over 
an attack In Angola this 
mnnth qn three Brltona work- 
ing for a diamond company. It 
was revealed yesterday. 


Tim Spicer, a Sandline di- 
rector, was approached by FO 
officials, acting with ministe- 
rial approval, to pass on any 
rumours be heard about the 
fate of a British man taken 
hostage. Two other Britons 
: were killed in the attack. 

I As well as contact about 
Angola. FO officials have ap- 
| preached U Col Spicer over 
the scope of an arms embargo 


on former Yugoslavia, and 
about an unidentified for- 
eigner described as “not a 
good person to do business 
with of any kind". The three 
contacts were disclosed by Sir 
John Kerr, the FO’s top diplo- 
mat, during a gruelling ses- 
sion before MPs. 

The revelation that minis- 
ters authorised mee tings with 
a man damned for his secret 
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contacts with officials about 
the supply of weapons to anti- 
junta forces in Sierre Leone 
last year is likely to cause the , 
FO further embarrassment 
Sir John also disclosed that 
the Government was “ac- 
tively exploring" new guide- 
lines on dealings with merce- 
nary companies, including a 
repeal of an 1870 statute mak- 
turn to page 3, column 1 


Our e-mafl address for 
editorial comments is 
9eubpe@guardiaac0.uk 
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Just get me home, 
West Country road 



Simon Hoggart 


W HY do British roads 
have no romance? No- 
body has ever written 
a song called I Get My Kicks on 
the A66. - 

The French have the Auto- 
route de l'Est. US 1 may be the 
most beautiful road in the 
world, seem ing to fly over 
clifftops past the sun-sodden 
surf of the California 
coastline. 

On 195, the main east coast 
highway, you can crash Into a 
moose near the Canadian bor- 
der and be mugged by a Miami 
junkie l ,500 miles south, all on 
the same road. 

Yesterday the Commons 
discussed the A303. This is the 
road that goes to my mother- 
in-law's house, so it obviously 
has a special importance for 
me (“I get my glee/On the 
A303"). 

But there is a resonance to 
the names along this highway. 
Winterbourne Stoke, Long 
Sutton, Overwallop, Kings 
So m borne, Coombe Bisset. 
Sedgemoor. What could be 
more mellifluous? 

There are names that sound 
as if they should belong to 
something else, such as Oth- 
ery. "What’s your village 
like?" 11 Well, it's a bit. you 
know, sort of othery." 

There's George Nympton. 
famous for his character roles 
as policemen in so many Brit- 
ish rams of the early 1950s. 

Most of all there is Stone- 
henge which, even though It 
has now been rebranded as 
part of the Englandland 
Theme Park, is still heart- 
stopping when you round the 
corner and see it there. 

So the A303 is druids, 
sweaty Celtic labourers drag- 
ging the stones with hide 
ropesthe last mile on their 
ancient journey: it’s peasants 
; with jugs of cider, resting 
against hayricks under the 
summer sun. church bells 
ringing across water mead- 
ows. It's a positive pleasure to 
be stuck behind a fume-spew- 
ing lorry if you know that 


Melby Abbas is a few short 
miles away. 

None of this magic has af- 
fected the junior transport 
minister, Glenda Jackson. To 
her, the A303 is not the High- 
way of History, but part of the 
“corridor study”. “We are 
committed to improvement 
and the bypass at Winter- 
bourne Stoke. The strategic 
role of the A303 will also be 
considered,” she said, as if it 
might be used to march ar- 
mies to Cornwall to face the 
independence movement 

David Heath, a Liberal Dem- 
ocrat MP who has the good 
fortune to have the A303 run 
through his constituency, 
tried, somewhat plaintively, 
to stand against this tide of 
jargon. Wouldn't a wider road 
save lives as well as time? 

Ms Jackson wasn't finished, 
The A303, she said, "is part of a 
major, multi-modal study”. 
(This appears to mean trains 
as well as roads.) 

Angela Browning of Tiver- 
ton envisaged a new Sedge- 
moor. "There will be mayhem 
among people who want to go 
to the West Country while the 
stretch of the A30 near the 
A3Q3 is being dualled!" 

Clearly a job for the Territo- 
rial Army, which is, however, 
to be reduced. The Defence 
Secretary, George Robertson, 
announced the news to a criti- 
cal House. 

Lindsay Hoyle, the MP for 
Chorley, was upset because a 
TA centre in Chorley was to 
be cut. “This is a black day for 
Chorley," he said. Howard 
Stoate, the MP for Dartford, 
thought it was a black day for 
Dartford for — you win have 
guessed — the same reason. 

Gerald Ho worth, the MP for 
Aldershot, thought it was a 
black day for the Parachute 
Regiment, since it was losing 
one TA battalllon, based —of 
course — in Aldershot Con- 
trariwise, Hugh Bayley of 
York, thought It was a pretty 
good day for York, which was 
getting the Royal Army Medi- 
cal Corps. 

As military strategists go, 
these chaps leave the reputa- 
tion of Clause witz pretty 
much undisturbed. 

Over in the Lords, the peers 
decided to defy the Commons 
over the European elections 
bQL This Is a bit like the Winter 
Palace deciding to storm the 
mob. In fact it was all terrifi- 
cally taciturn and good-man- 
nered. The result was read out 
and next business began. 


Review 


March to the 
music of mime 


Andrew Romney 

The Wedding March 

London Film Festival 

M OST dim bu Us are 
used to the image of 
legendary star Fay 
Wray as a half -clad blonde 
clenched in the fist of a giant 
gorilla. 

But at Sadlers Wells a Lon- 
don Film Festival audience 
got to see the veteran Holly- 
wood actress in two less fam- 
iliar roles — on screen, as the 
romantic lead in a 1928 melo- 
drama. nnd in person, as an 
Impressively sturdy 91 -year- 
old clearly enjoying the rap- 
turous applause. 

M Iss Wray appeared on 
stage to introduce this year's 
Channel 4 S Llents restoration. 
Erich von Stroheim's The 
Wedding March. 

She only implicity alluded 
to the ram that made her a 
legend — the ape adventure 
King Kong— when she 
referred to The Wedding 
March as "my favourite film, 
no matter what you might 
think otherwise" . 

Joking about initial micro- 
phone problems (“Thank you 
for listening intently”). Miss 
Wray reminisced about her 
days as a budd ing starlet for 
Universal Stud ios — "Univer- 
sal meant getting up in the 
morning and going out to sage- 
brush country to look at cow- 
boys, and having the sun in 

your eyes so bright you 

couldn't see anything." 

Her big break came, she 
said, when she was chosen to 
play the female lead In The 
Wnlding March by von Stro- 
heim. one of silent Holly- 
wood's most notorious perfec- 
tionists. He was. she said, "a 
real genius ofa director . . . I 
never had anyone else to com- 
pare with him. When you have 
details built with judgment 



and strength and understand- 
ing. they grow into something 
remarkable. 

"Feel with me what it was 
like to leave a working situa- 
tion where you were uncom- 
fortable and you didn't look 
nice on screen, i went to work 
with Erich von Stroheim — 
suddenly 1 was beautlfuL" 

Silent film historian Kevin 
Bro willow, introducing The 
Wedding March, said that film 
bufls were divided on its 
merit. But the Tilm, shown in 
von Stroheim’s preferred cut 
— and with its colour se- 
quences Intact for the first 
time since 1928 — still man- 
aged to stir the house. 

Von Stroheim himself plays 
the spoilt cavalry officer en- 
gaged for money to the daugh- 
ter (Zasu Pitts) of a corn-plas- 
ter magnate, but in love with 
doe-eyed ingenue Mltzi 
(Wray). Cynicism, a supernat- 
ural apparition, and Mitzi’s 
boorish suitor intervene to 
thwart the course of true love. 

Narratively, the film may 
be a little floppy compared 
with von Stroheim classics 
such as Creed or Queen Kelly. 

But the epic scale of the con- 
ception — the elaborate sets 
include a reconstruction of St 
Stephen's Cathedral — 
together with von Stroheim's 
eye for grotesque caricature, 
still make it compelling. 

As usual with Channel 4 
Silents, Carl Davis conducted 
his own score to the film, 
based this time on the Vien- 
nese masters. The visuals 
gave him full scope for 
waltzes, military marches, 
and galumphing tuba parts to 
accompany the bristling 
moustaches of old Vienna. 

The audience lapped it up. 
And Fay Wray lapped them 
up. "Gee whin," she said to a 
rapturous house, "you’re 

worth Id" 

This review appeared in 
some editions yesterday. 
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Leaked internal documents show leading company’s concern over ‘skyrocketing* public opposition 

Genetic food facing crisis 


John Vidal 
and David Hencke 



ONSANTO. the 
world's leading 
genetic food 
company, is fac- 
ing public melt- 
down in Britain and Germany 
with a "society-wide" col- 
lapse of support for Its radical 
technologies, according to 
leaked internal documents. 

Amid deepening media 
problems, and resentment by 
supermarkets, only senior 
civil servants and (mostly 
Labour) MPs have shown 
growing support for Monsan- 
to's controversial technol- 
ogies in the past year. 

Two internal documents, 
leaked to Greenpeace and con- 


finned by Monsanto last night 
as genuine, say that the com- 
pany should now consider cri- 
sis management A company 
spokesman said Monsanto 
“was not at the moment con- 
sidering p ulling out” of either 
country, but that it was con- 
cerned at the situation. 

While many independent 
polls have shown the British 
public to be wary of the intro- 
duction of genetically-modi- 
fied foods, this is the first-in- 
ternal company analysis to 
have been made public. Mon- 
santo’s latest polls and focus 
groups, according to the docu- 
ments, show that an earlier 
collapse of support for GM 
foods has now accelerated 

with public opposition “sky- 
rocketing”, despite a £1 mil- 
lion advertising campaign. 


"At each point we keep 
thinking that we have 
reached the low point ... but 
we apparently have not," 
writes the author of the 
papers, Stan Greenberg, a DS 
poll adviser who has worked 
for President Clinton, Tony 
Riair and German Chancellor 
Gerhard Schroeder. 

Monsanto's strategy in Brit- 
ain is shown to have been to 
try to persuade "a socioeco- 
nomic elite” of the benefits of 
the tec hno logy, so that they 
would in turn lead others into 
accepting foods with GM in- 
gredients. The only progress 
it says it has made in the past 
year is with the political elite, 
“upper-level civil servants 
and MPs". many of whom it is 
known to have met. 

“Media reporting on bio- 


technology has been particu- 
larly difficult In Britain." 
says Greenberg, “with key 
papers and reporters waging 
a campaign on GM foods." 

' Greenberg reco mm ends the 
company should prepare for a 
crisis in Germany, where 
Monsanto says support for 
GM foods is lower than any- 
where else in Europe. 

Daniel Veralris of Monsanto 
In London said last night 
“This information is not new 
or different to what has al- 
ready been said.” 

In a further development, 
the Ministry of Agriculture 
has bowed to pressure from 
the biotechnology industry 
and abandoned plans to insist 
on full-scale crop trials for 
genetically modified crops. 

New regulations being 


rushed through Parliament 
halve the number of 'trials 
needed to test new plant and 
seed varieties — drastically 
cutting the amount of infor- 
mation collected by the minis- 
try before the crops can goon 
sale to the public. 

The regulations follow the 
threat oflegal action from the 
industry — and are contrary to 
the Government’s original in- 
tention to regulate new variet- 
ies. Objections to government 
plans have been lodged by the 
National Farmers Union, the 
Country Landowners Associa- 
tion, the Lincolnshire Seed 
Growers' Association and 
Friends of the Earth. But Lord 
Donoughue. parliamentary 
under-secretary at MAFF, has 
overruled complaints by 
tabling the regulations. 


The Liberal Democrats are 
to try and block the changes 

— and objections to the Gov- 
ernment’s new regulations 
are to be tabled by Norman 
Baker. Liberal Democrat MP 
for Lewes. Mr Baker said yes- 
terday; “There is a case - for 
more tests on new genetically 
modified seeds, not fewer.” 

The new rules abolish the 

- need for seed trials to be repli- 
cated — causing concern in 
the NFU that new varieties 
could be grown in Britain 
based on foreign trials. 

Pete Riley, food campaigner 
for Friends of the Earth, said: 
"Genetic engineering is a new 
and still unpredictable tech- 
nology. To halve the amount 
of data needed Is not only 
weak hut In total contempt of 
public concern." 


Ex-Radio 1 
D J was child 
prostitute 


Kate Connolly bi Prague 



FORMER Radio 1 DJ 
yesterday admitted 
he had been a child 
itute when he 
appeared in a Prague court 
accused Of masterminding a 
paedophile network and sexu- 
ally abusing boys as young as 
10. 

In a statement to the court, 
Chris Denning, aged 57, one of 
the original line-up when 
Radio 1 began broadcasting in 
1987, said he had been an "oc- 
casional male prostitute” be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18 — 
an experience that had helped 
him befriend young male 
prostitutes in Prague's gay 

nightclubs. 

Denning is on trial with 
two Frenchmen and an Amer- 
ican. The men allegedly 
shared boys aged between 10 
and 18 for sex sessions. 

Denning, who has spent the 
past year In custody in Pank- 
rac prison in Prague, is 
charged with sexual abuse 
and corrupting the morals of 
children. According to police 
he lured boys from video ar- 
cades and nightspots with 
promises of gifts and money. 
He allegedly took them to his 
Prague flat where he fondled 
them and had sex, capturing 
the events on fllm- 
A search of bis flat 
following his arrest in No- 
vember last year revealed 
video cameras, pornographic 
photographs, and equipment 
for spreading pornography on 
the Internet If convicted Den- 
ning. who ran a music and 
video company from his home 
in Bracknell, Berkshire, faces 
up to eight years in jail. 

The former DJ. wbo denied 
the charges, recounted his 
battle — from the age of five 
— to come to terms with his 
homosexuality. He told Judge 
Viktor Mach he had spent 
more than £10,000 on daily 
trips to a psychoanalyst for 
five years in the 1970s. 

Despite this I still had 

problems with the police In 


England.” he said, referring 
to a 10-week jail term he 
received in February 1996 for 
possessing child 

pornography. 

“I’ve been homosexual for 
as long as I can remember, 
he said. "Since I was an adult 
my interest has been in 
people from 16-17. This was 
very difficult at Hm« because 
it was totally illegal in Britain 
for a long time. From the age 
of 14 to 18 I was myself an 
occasional male prostitute.” 

TUs experience bad en- 
abled him- easily to 
young %ale ''pr o stit u fB 
Prague's gay ufehtclubsi 

“The boys were very inter- 
ested In my history. They 
|* asked me how much lihad 
earned. They treated mens if 
I was one of them, which I 
eqjoyed,” he said. * 

"It reminded me of my. own 
youth and of dubs I used to go 
to in London.. There were 
dozens of men and boys ^Sit- 
tlng together being openfy'af- 
fectionate with each other. 
The atmosphere wasn't sor- 
did, it felt like a social dub. 
One boy regularly took his 
mother." 

He said that he gave the 
boys money to play video 
games and buy drinks, but 
not for sex. 

He added that for the past 
six years he bad been unable 
to have intercourse because 
or diabetes. But he admitted 
having "a kind of sex, mainly 
cuddling and fondling” with 
three boys under 15 years old 
who had become very close 
friends. He had not realised 
they were lying about their 
ages, he said. “I now know 
they did that so that they 
didn't lose business.” Al- 
though he gave them pre- 
sents. he told the court, he did 
not pay them for sex. 

He stressed that any pres- 
sure in his relationship with 
the boys came from them. “To 
have a man friend was a kind 
of status thing. A lot of these 
children come from broken 
homes with no father and 
have low self-esteem.” 



Chris Denning is led into court yesterday, accused of masterminding a paedophile network photograph; julie denesha 


The charges against Den- 
ning cover the period be- 
tween June and November 
1997, a time he told the court 
was “the happiest of my life 

He took the boys out for 
meals, invited them to his 
home to play on his com- 
puter, and in the case of one 
boy, Tomas, he bought grocer- 
ies and dog food for the family 
"because he told me they had 
no money”. He also visited 
the children at home and met 
their parents. He denied tak- 
ing indecent pictures of the 
boys and said one of them had 
stolen his camera. 

The trial continues today 
when some of' the boys are 
due to make statements. 


Sailors’ PR voyage sinks 
under tide of mutiny 


Terry MacaJbtXer 


T HE Global Mariner was 
to have been the pride of 
the trade union move- 
ment. roaming the Hi gh to 
warn sailors about the perils of 
working for evil shipowners. 

But the exhibition vessel’s 
odyssey has turned into a 
public relations nightmare, 
with tales of fighting, drunk- 
enness and mutiny. 

And to cap it all the crew 
(the workers) are taking on 
their bosses in the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers’ 
Federation (ITF), accusing 
them of unfair dtewiicaai and 
running a sub-standard ship. 

The trouble began in Bre- 
men where there were threats 
of strikes when the rebellious 
crew took exception to work- 
ing conditions. 

It continued in London at a 
glitzy send-off by the shipping 
minister. Glenda Jackson. 
Guests complained they had 
seen crew members leaving 
the vessel carrying six-packs 
Of beer. 

Over the next few weeks one 


third of the crew was replaced 
for misdemeanours including 
fighting, drunkenness and 
poor discipline. The sacked 
seafarers have launched un- 
fair dismissal suits. 

The ITF now finds itself 
locked in dispute with its own 
affiliates. The ratings' union, 
RMT. and the officers' nniftn, 
Numast, are representing 
sacked crew members. Law- 
yers are also involved. 

William Clayton, of 'the 
Manchester law firm BirchaH 
Blackburn, said his client. 
Anthony Llo yd, had been 
sacked by the ITF two days 
after a trade union meeting on 
the ship raised safety issues. 

“The conditions on board 
the vessel were totally unac- 
ceptable. There were health 
and safety problems on the 
ship. My client was unfairly 
dismissed for union activi- 
ties.” Mr Clayton said. 

Mark Dickinson, assistant 
general secretary of the ITF, 
admitted there had been prob- 
lems with “a high turnover of 
staff” but said he was happy 
with the current crew. 

'The rTF is committed to run- 


ning a ship to the highest 
possible standards," he said. 
“We win always ensure that 
any complaints are fairly and 
expeditiously dealt with.” 

Tony Santamera, RMT 
national secretary, confirmed 
that he was claiming unfair 
dismissal on behalf of three 
crew members, including Mr 
Lloyd. But be sides with the 
ITF against his own member 
on some Issues. He denied 
safety problems on the ship 
and suggestions Mr Lloyd had 
been dismissed for trade 
union activities. 

Crew issues are not the 
only ones to have hit the 
trade union ship. The vessel 
appears to have been targeted 
by government safety agen- 
cies for special attention. 

In three months of operation 
it has been inspected five times 
including once by the notori- 
ously tough US Coast Guard. 
But the inspectors did not find 
anything wrong. 

There were also rows before 
the ship left dry dock. The ITF 
reportedly accused a Sooth 
Korean yard of overcharging 
for its refurbishment 
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/We voted in the 
fullknowledge 
that it .could mean 
the end of the 
commissioners’ 
careers, not just 
in Europe, but 
with this cloud 
of incompetence 
and fraud hanging 
over them, in their 
domestic futures 
as well* ' 

German MEP 


Martin Wafinr In Strasfcowg 



CANDALS of fraud 
and misman age- 
nt in Brussels 
xtifibt triggered 

a historic clash of 

power, as the European Par- 
liament began an unprece- 
dented move to sack the en- 
tire European Commission 
and bar Sts members from 
ftnlribi g office a gain 
German conservatives voted 
to lead the revolt in .file Euro- 
pean Parliament in protest at 
the burgeoning scandals of 
bureaucratic bungling that are 
engulfing the Commission. 

A joint meeting of the 47 
German Christian Democrat 
and Social Christian. MEPs 
last night agreed unani- 
mously that “the. scandals 


have gone too far — we can- 
not permit Europe to go on 
being run like this". 

They sent a delegation to 
warn Jacques Santer, presi- 
dent of the Oimmio-girm ay l/t g 
fellow Christian Democrat 
that unless he announced “a 
tun-scale reform mid clean- 
up" by December 1, his politi- 
cal career and those of his fol- 
low commissioners — who 
include Neil.Kmnock — 
would be over. . 

The German decision is 
sure to attract support from 
the rest of the parliament’s 
conservatives. And with 
Green and nationalist »nd 
some left wing MEPs last 
night being recruited to join 
the campaign the stage Is set 
for a historic display c£ the 
parliament’s authority. 

The constitutional mecha- 


nism that will be used is the 
parliament’s right to approve 
the European Union's 
geo billion budget, stating 

that the taxpayers’ money has 
bees properly spent. The 
Greens, outraged by the waste 
an d failure of tbeJE&OO mm inn 
E0 effort to dean op nuclear 
power stations In the former 
Soviet bloc, joined in the 
threat to reflise a discharge 
on the budget 

Such a refhsal is stronger 
than a VOte Of HO mnflHanw 
in the Commission, now that 
the Amsterdam -treaty gives 
the parliament fee right to ap- 
prove or block the next com- 
mission. Sometimes de- 
scribed as the parliament’s 
nuclear weapon* the refusal 
would declare a civil war be- 
tween ED institutions. 

"We took this vote in the 


full knowledge that it could 
mpap flip pnri nr flip pf 

the commissioners, not just 
in Europe, but with this cloud 
of fraud and incompetence 

hanging over them, over their 
domestic futures as well,” a 
senior German MEP to ld the 
Guardian last nlgbL 
The move came hours after 
Europe's Cotut of Auditors 
delivered a devastating report 
on fraud, waste and misman- 
agement in the Ell's annual 
budget. It said some £3 billion 
had been misspent by the 
Commission, and tha t waste 
and maladministration were 
rampant. B illions of pounds 
bad gone adrift in commis- 
sion accounts, with the court 
reporting that the Commis- 
sion had understated its fi- 
nancial obligations by 
£&3 billion, and was so lax in 


its accounts that it had not 
noticed its banks were not 
paying it interest 

“The administration of 
community n nance s & still 
tnfinen«»d by a spending cul- 
ture. Far too often the institu- 
tions measure the success of a 
policy by the amount spent 
rather than the result 
achieved," the court said. 

The conservative strike at 
the Commission puts 
Europe’s socialist parties on 
the spot If they try to get the 
budget approved they will be 
defending the indefensible 
after the court report If they 
join the conservatives they 
wQl be condemning allies in- 
cluding Mr K innock, Fin- 
land’s budget commissioner, 
Erkki Ltikanen. and Italy’s 
humanitarian affairs commis- 
sioner, Fnrma Bonino. 


Politics lie behind the 
clash. German, British, Ital- 
ian and Spanish conserva- 
tives have agreed a common 
strategy to win control of par- 
liament in nest year’s Sec- 
tions. What the conservatives 
needed was an Issue, and with 
the auditors’ report they be- 
lieve they have found it. 

The C ommissi on yesterday 
made a series of pledges to 
reform its accounting sys- 
tems and make its financial 
management more transpar- 
ent and accountable. But 
MEPs from all parties agreed 
that the promises did not go 
for enough. They had heard 
similar pledges before, and 
the system required funda- 
mental change. 


B o t c h e s cost b ato ns , page 7; 

I wnd or commtnt, pans B 


‘Administration 
of community 
finances is still 
influenced by a 
spending culture. 
Far too often 
the institutions 
measure the 
success of 
a policy by the 
amount spent, 
rather than the 
result achieved* 
Court of Auditors 
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The way we 
war: Kennedys 
fall out with 
Streisands 


MMhmN Dltoon In Haw Yocfc 



T WO of America’s great 
liberal families, the 
Kennedys and Strei- 
sands — long united 
through- their support of the 
Democratic Party — - have 
Mea out after ignoring .one 
of life’s great mavimR.- never 
do business with friends. 

Close as they, may have 
been, they have been parted 
by money, ^and a sum that 
would: barely have bought a 
dianKn£io adorn the neck of 
th&fojbj&foekie Kennedy.' 
■litewpfeto of Jackie’s chU- 
dreop$n!3& accused Barbra 
StreJs^gUphrother Sheldon 
cfcheafSftghem out of half 
ina real estate 

bis sister CarolineMaafon 
papers filed to Manhattan's 
supreme court that Mr Strei- 
sand, aged 64, /“used blatant 

and deceitful. seff-dealtoK’ jto 

rfpthem off. - • • • ? '• 

Their partnership. Western 
Properties Associates Three, 
was forged to 1978 through? a 
trust that Jackie Kennedy, 
who died four years ago, es- 
tablished for the chili 
Under its terms, the 
dm put $780,000 into a real 
tate .investment venture 
which gave them a return of 
99 per cent ofthe profits. ? 

Mr Streisand and. his com- 
pany, Sheldon Streisand Inc, 
were entitled to- lper cent of 
foe profits", according to the 
papers lodged In the court. 

And that was about tt — or 
ft was until last spring when 
Mr Streisand allowed a “mys- 
terious new partner” to buy 
into the deal without the Ken- 
nedys' consent The new part- 
ner was not unknown to Mr 


Streisand, however she was 
hfowife. 

The Kennedys say she was 
allowed to buy her stake for 
$500,000, a “bargain price’ 
The court papers say that by 
en g a g in g in “foe rankest form 
of self-dealing*' Mr Streisand 
diluted foe Kennedys’ inter- 
est to the partnership from 
99 per cent to 49 per cent 

The real estate mogul had 
“engaged in a pattern of self- 
dealing and deceitfol conceal- 
ment to an effort to steal the 
economic value of foe part- 
nership”, foe papers say. The 
Kennedys want Mr Streisand 
and hfac company , removed as 
partners. 

Mr -Streisand says foe sib- 
lings have no legal standing 
in the case because they are 
ttiHstBes.'ffisJawxBAJMs 

mt fogt -vqe will prevail ^at 
jconctaaioa of this matter. 
We deny all foe charges con- 
mined 1 in the arbitration 
(fernand.” . 

*- JFK Jut is not allowing 
himself JO become bogged 
down in -the legal dirt in- 
stead, he is said to be plan- 
ding to test foe belief that be 
has inherited hfo father’s tele- 
ganic appeal, by hosting ■« TV 
grow based on fats George 
magazine. The publishing 
■denture has sdreacfy produced 
several book apto-affo. 

4 “His mme . would. 
interviews and. his face would 
land the viewers, especially 
women viewers,” said one 
television producer. 

Mr Kennedy, who has inter- 
viewed such figures as Fidel 
Castro foe Dalai t-ama, jg 
understood to feel confident 
hecan hcdd his own on screen 
with Just about anyone. 
Whether that includes Barbra 
Streisand remains to be seen. . 



John F Kennedy Jnr . . . says he was a victim of ^blatant self-dealing’ 

Rising son 


Barbra Streisand . . . her brother Sheldon is accused of cheating the Kennedys 

Money girl 


INEVITABLY, 38-year-old 

John F Kennedy Jnr has 

lived his fife in the long 

shadow ofhis father, the 

president assassinated to 

Dallas to 1963. 

But that does not mean 
.that the man regularly de- . 
scribed to tabloid gossip 
columns as “the sexiest man 
alive" has been content to 


idle to the slow lane aflife 
as a member of America’s 
first family of politics. 

There Inconstant specula- 
tion that be is about to enter 
the political arena which 
churne d fat htw ^nii to 18 
uncle Robert, but instead he 
has spent recent years 
building up his politics and 
personality magazine 


George. The m a g az i ne , co- 
founded with his friend 
Michael Berman* a market- 
ing executive, was made 
possible by $25 million 
backing from French- 
owned Hachette flLrpacchi. 
Hls sister Caroline is an 
author who Is said to be 
more interested in mother- 
hood than a career. 


FAME claimed Barbra 
Streisand in 1962 when, as a 
20-year-old, she conquered 
Broadway with her role in I 
Can Get It For You Whole- 
sale and released her first 
album. Pins and Needles. 

But it was Funny Girl, the 
show with which she has 
been associated ever since, 
that put her in a different 


league two years later. By 
1968 William Wyler’s movie 
version had made her an 
Oscar- winning star. 

Other films Include Hello 
Dolly! A Star is Born. Yentl, 
The Way We Were and The 
Prince ofTides. By the 1990s 
she was giving shows to Las 
Vegas at a reputed *6 mil- 
lion a night and was there- 


fore well placed to donate 
her $15 million, 24-acre es- 
tate in California to the 
Santa Monica Mountains 
Conservatory. 

She has countered criti- 
cism of her alleged taste for 
megalomania by saying 
that healthy ambition to 
men is seen as unattractive 
pushiness in women. 
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Foreign Office sought help of arms-to-Africa security company after Angola attack 


continued from page z 
tog it an, offence for Britons to 
be recruited in foreign-based 
armies. 

Lt Col Spicer was contacted 
by FO officials about the fote 
of missing British citizens to 
Angola, the foreign affairs 
select " committee heard. “Mr 
Spicer Is in touch with the 
[Foreign] - Office about 
rumours he hears,’-’ Sir John 


added. 

He said foe FO had also li- 
aised with Lt Col Spicer to en- 
sure families of those killed 
"were aware of the details" 
before their names were 
released to the press. ' . 

David Boutle, from Berk- 
shire, and Alan Thomas, from 
West -Yorkshire, were killed 
in the attack last month, and 
Jason Pope, from Devon* was 


abducted. They were working 
for. DiamondWorks, in which 
Tony Buckingham, a former 
SAS soldier and- founder of 
Sandline, has interests. 

“Spicer was nominated by 
Diamond Works to represent 
the - company in discussions 
with the FO,” an FO spokes- 
man said. In evidence to foe 
Commons committee earlier 
this month, Lt Col Spicer de- 


scribed Mr Buckingham as 
Sandline’s “patron”. 

The FO said the two other 
contacts with Lt Col Spicer — 
to July and September — 
were authorised by Robin 
Cook. The meetings were con- 
ducted to a “property con- 
trolled environment". Sir 
John insisted. 

Lt Col Spicer last night res- 
ponded angrily to the disclo- 


sures- He said be requested a 
meeting in September “to dis- 
cuss whether a licence might 
be granted under the sanc- 
tions order relating to Yugo- 
slavia in order to enable 
Sandline to assist the people 
of Kosovo". 

He described Sir John’s dis- 
closure as a “flagrant breach 
ofthe Foreign Office’s duty of 
confidentiality”. It was "ex- 


traordinarily irresponsible”, 
Lt Col Spicer added, publicly 
to refer to his passing on in- 
formation about people held 
hostage in Angola when 
efforts to secure their release 
were still in progress. 

It is believed foe rumours 
passed on by Lt Col Spicer 
related to reports that a body 
had been found which might 
have been one of the abducted 


diamond workers. The FO 
later denied the rumours. 

Although British-based pri- 
vate security companies have 
operated to Angola to foe past. 
Sandline was not one of them. 

Questioned for more than 
three hours by MPs, Sir John 
described briefings for FO 
ministers Tony Lloyd and 
Baroness Symons for parlia- 
mentary debates before the 


scandal over the supply of 
arms to Sierra Leone broke 
out as a “dog’s dinner”. 

FO officials had been given 
“new instructions on how to 
take parliamentary business 
seriously”, he said. 

In a reference to informa- 
tion supplied by the Defence 
Intelligence Staff, he told 
MPs; “The whole of Whitehall 
dozed on that stuff”. 
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Too much exercise can seriously damage your bones, doctors warn 


Vhrek Cfcawftiary 
Sports Correspondent 


E xercise might be good 
for the heart and lungs 
but it can seriously dam- 
age your bones, causing prob- 
lems in old age. delegates at a 
conference on the impact of 
exercise on the human skele- 
ton heard yesterday. 

Runners and those who reg- 
ularly attend aerobic classes 


are in greatest danger but 
cricketers, dancers and even 
army recruits could be put- 
ting their bones at risk in the 
pursuit of supreme fitness. 
Squash and tennis were iden- 
tifed as the best sports to play 
to Increase bone strength. 

Delegates were told that al- 
though some form of exercise 
is good for the body, too much 
can cause weak bones — par- 
ticularly when athletes stop 
training or reach old age. Ath- 


letes were warned that they 
only had until the age of 18 or 
19 to strengthen their bones 
before they started becoming 
weaker with time. 

Sports medicine experts 
heard that while attention 
waspaid to the positive effects 
of exercise on the heart and 
lungs, not enough consider- 
ation was given to the impact 
intense exercise could have 
on bones. Athletes were 
warned that, particularly be- 


yond adolescence, the empha- 
sis should be on the quality 
and not quantity of trai n i ng . 

Women athletes — particu- 
larly long distance runners 
and gymnasts who trained in- 
tensely and restricted their 
diet, are among those at great- 
est risk of weakening their 
bones and suffering irregular 
periods. 

Roslyn Carbon, of the 
sports medicine department 
at the Royal London hospital. 


found that female athletes 
who trained to high levels, or 
young women who attended 
aerobic or dance classes too 
frequently, also suffered from 
higher rates of sixes frac- 
tures of their bones and 
ran the risk of osteoporosis in 
later life. 

The conference heard from 
Hkka Vuori, from a sports 
modininp Institute in Finlan d, 
who tested women athletes of 
various ages and women who 


did not exercise. He found 
that while regular exercise at 
a younger age could have a 
positive impact on bones and 
make them stronger, contin- 
ued, intense exercise could 
have a detrimental effect 

Dr Vuori also fbund that 
those women who did not ex- 
ercise at all had much weaker 
bones, with lower levels of 

pglninm than those who did. 

But He added: “Squash is 
vary good far strengthening 


Flatmate throttled judo expert 
to get money for gambling 


Stuart Millar 


A JUDO expert was 
strangled to death 
with her own black 
belt by a fellow en- 
thusiast after she refused to 
give him £20 to buy 
cigarettes. 

Richard Roberts, aged 24, 
was yesterday jailed for life 
for the murder of Beverley 
Price, an amateur judo In- 
structor who had been on the 
brink of selection for the Brit- 
ish Olympic team. 

Roberts, a brown belt who 
fought in a heavier weight 
class to Ms Price, told the 
court he had hurt her “be- 
cause sbe hurt me. It was 
pure anger". 

After the murder, Roberts, 
who has been addicted to fruit 


machines since the age of ll. 
used Ms Price's credit card to 
withdraw £400 which he then 
lost in gamhiing Worcester 
crown court heard that 
Roberts was a member of the 
Samurai Judo Club in Kidder- 
minster, Hereford and 
Worcester, where Ms Price 
was an instructor. He had 
moved In to her flat in 
Worcester after his parents 
threw him out of home be- 
cause he had spent huge sums 
on his addiction. 

Roger Smith, QC, prosecut- 
ing. told the jury that Roberts 
“sponged off" Ms Price, who 
was described as ‘‘warm- 
hearted and generous”. A 
keen amateur footballer with 
Hereford United Ladles, she 
also helped out at a church 
youth club in Worcester. On 
the night of the murder, 


Roberts asked for cigarette 
money but Ms Price, an anti- 
smoker, refused and question- 
edhim about £360 he had had 
from his former employers. 
He called her a “stingy cow", 
and the argument deterio- 
rated into violence. 

Roberts pushed her and she 
responded by kicking him in 
the groin. As she attempted to 
flee upstairs, be grabbed her 
by the hair and they tumbled 
down together. He then 
wound the black belt from her 
judo suit twice around her 
neck and used his elbows as 
levers to throttle her. 

“They knew each other’s 
capabilities, but If it was 
sheer power she was no 
match for his greater 
strength," Mr Smith said. 

Ms Price's mother, -Twin, 
found her daughter’s body 


two days later after she failed 
to appear for her job as a tele- 
communications engineer 
with Midlands Electricity. 
When Roberts returned to the 
Hat, after losing £400 on fruit 
machines, to find it cordoned 
off by police, he told officers: 
“There's a dead body in there. 
I killed Beverley in there." 

In court, the former scout 
master said he now felt guilt 
shame and sorrow at his 
actions, but denied murder. 
At the time of the wiling , he 
had been depressed over los- 
ing his job at a fencing firm 
and embarrassed by his gam- 
bling addiction. 

But sentencing Roberts yes- 
terday. Mr Justice Sachs said: 
“You have taken the life of 
somebody who would still be 
alive and that is a terrible, 
terrible thing " 


Outside the court, Ms 
Price's parents welcomed the 
verdict Her father, Trevor, 
said: “He has killed my 
daughter — no one could hurt 
me as much as he has. The 
whole family is shattered and 
devastated. 

"Beverley was a very tal- 
ented girl but she never used 
to flaunt it She meant the 
world to us. I just hope she 
can rest in peace.” 

The Samanral Judo Club 
also paid a tribute to Ms 
Price. “She was a wonderful 
nnarh to file childr en," a 
spokesman said. “She put her 
heart and soul into every- 
thing she did. 

“She was dedicated to the 
sport and she would defi- 
nitely have been in the Brit- 
ish squad for the Sydney 
Olympics.” 



Beverley Price: generous 
and dedicated to her sport 


British yachtswoman dies in Pacific storm 


Stuart Millar 


A BRITISH woman has 
been swept to her 
death after a four day 
battle against moun- 
tainous seas in the South Pa- 
cific as she sailed around the 
world with her husband. 

Anita Dean's 3'i year voy- 
age with her husband, Roger, 
ended in tragedy five miles off 
New Zealand on Monday 
morning (local time), police 
said yesterday. 

The body of Mrs Dean, aged 
52, who suffered from multi- 
ple sclerosis, was found at 
Great Exhibition Bay on the 
remote northern coast of 
North Island. 

Mr Dean, aged 53. was 
found by rescuers still cling- 
ing to their 18-ion, 52ft yacht. 
Woody Goose, after U was 
swept on to a beach notorious 



Roger Dean . . . found 
clinging to stranded yacht 

for shipwrecks. He told police 
that the last time he had seen 
his wife she had been on deck 


wearing a safety harness. 
When he looked again, the de- 
vice was empty. 

The couple, both experi- 
enced sailors from Hull, on 
Humberside, had been ap- 
proaching the end of a 1,000 
mile voyage from Fiji which 
had been dogged by terrible 
weather. 

For four days, they fought 
to remain afloat in heavy seas 
whipped up by 30 knot south- 
easterly winds. As exhaustion 
set in they dropped anchor to 
get some sleep five miles from 
the relative safety of Houhora 
harbour. 

But they overslept and 
woke to find they were drift- 
ing dangerously close to the 
beach. 

Unable to start their diesel 
engine they fired two distress 
□ares, which were spotted by 
local residents. With the en- 
gine still failing to start, the 


yacht was eventually dashed 
on to the shore. 

Emergency services found 
the yacht and Mr Dean, ex- 
hausted but uninjured, an 
hour later. 

The body of Mrs Dean was 
recovered less than a mile to 
the north. 

Houhora police have 
launched an inquiry, but are 
treating the death as an 
accident 

Officers were at the scene 
yesterday examining the 
yacht to determine what went 
wrong. 

Rogan Parker, a sergeant 
with the force, said: "At the 
moment we don't know If the 
boat overturned or the 
women fell overboard. We 
have been told that sbe was 
wearing a safety line but 
somehow became separated 
from it We don’t yet know 
how.” 



bones because it's fast and 
there's lots of movement of 
the body.” 

The conference also heard 
that research in Australia 
had shown that cricketers 
who bowled using different 
styles were more likely to suf- 
fer from bone fractures than 
those who stuck to the same 
style. 

Michael Horton, head of the 
University College of Lon- 
don’s bone centre and orga- 


niser of the conference, said 
that people needed to strike a 
balance between the amount 
of exercise they did to ensure 
that they were not damaging 
their bones. 

Be said: "The Government 
keeps saying that young 
people should do lots of exer- 
cise. It may have a benefit for 
a while, but no one has 
thought what the end result is 
going to be when these young 
people reach the age of 50." 


The stranded Woody Goose, from which Anita Dean was 
swept to her death photoqr/W: joe herbbtt 


‘Glass floor’ 
hits women 
graduates 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


W OMEN graduates 
encounter more 
difficulty than men 
in getting their 
first job. according to 
research commissioned by 
the Guardian which suggests 
that the glass celling restrict- 
ing the promotion of women 
may be accompanied by a 
glass floor obstructing access 
to the first rung of file ladder. 

Among the class of '98 — 
graduates leaving universi- 
ties this summer — men got 
more job interviews, more job 
offers and expected to earn 
£1,500 a year more than their 
female contemporaries. 

Tt seems that discrimina- 
tion affects women early in 
the job hunting process — im- 
mediately an leaving univer- 
sity,” said Grad Facts *98, the 
fourth Guardian survey of 
graduates' careers and em- 
ployment expectations. 

Polling research by NOP — 
including a questionnaire 
survey of more than 2,000 
final year students — showed 
that men and women started 
applying for jobs at the same 
time, hut the women were 
less likely to get an Interview. 

On average women had to 
make five applications for 
every Interview,' whereas 
men needed to make only 
four. By the tune they left uni- 
versity, 49 per cent of the men 
had job offers, compared with 
42 per cent of the women. 

The survey found women 
graduates had substantially 
lower expectations when it 
came to starting salaries. 
Only 15 per cent expected to 
earn £16,000 or more, com- 
pared with 31 per cent of men. 
Only 9 per cent expected to 
earn more than £17,000. com- 
pared with 21 per cent of men. 
And 2 per cent expected more 


than £20,000, compared with 5 
per cent of men. 

On average graduates ex- 
pected their starting salary to 
be £14,097, rising to £22,157 
after five years. Women's ex- 
pectations were £1,500 below 
men's at the start of their 
careers. After five years they 
expected to average £20.529, 
compared with £23,648 for 
men. Men were twice as 
likely to expect to be earning 
more than £25,000 by that 
stage in their careers. 

The research did not ex- 
plain why employers might 
be discriminating against 
women, despite trends show- 
ing men and hoys trailing at 
almost every level of aca- 
demic achievement and a pop- 
ular perception that women 
graduates are more mature 
and better socialised for the 
world of work. 

The results also ran 
counter to evidence presented 
last month to the Institute cf 
Personnel and Development 
that men were feeing more 
problems than women in the 
long term job market 

But Simon Howard, chair- 
man of Park Human 
Resources, said the outlook 
for women had improved: 
"Much has been made of the 
glass ceiling for women in 
senior management positions, 
but I would argue that it is 
not so much a glass ceiling as 
a glass escalator. 

“Male under-performance 
in education used to be bal- 
anced by social and economic 
factors which saw females 
withdrawing earlier from 
education. Employers there- 
fore had more men than 
women to choose from. How- 
ever, even before the gradu- 
ate output evened up, In 1996 
employers recruited more fe- 
males than males, and there 
seems nothing to suggest that 
these long term trends are go- 
ing to change,” he said. 


New role for "weekend 
warriors’ in shake-up 


mdwnl Norton-Tavlor 


m SWEEPING shake-up 
Hof the Territorial Army 
■Hwas announced yester- 
y to reshape the 80-year-old 
serve force for a new role 
citing up regular troops in 
juhlespots and ending their 
,-eekend w arrior” image. 
George Robertson, the De- 
ice Secretary, yesterday an- 
lunced the long-awaited 
leprint on the ftiture of the 
i after a furious lobbying 
mpaign on an issue which 
ouses deep feelings. 

“A large proportion of the 
V. is currently roled 
nurds military home de- 
ice against Invasion — a 

mario which we are un- 
:ely to face In the fbrseeable 
lire," Mr Robertson said. 
More TA units will be on 
Eher states of readiness 
d, for the first time, could 
compulsorily called out in 
ises that fell short of a 
irect threat" to Britain, 
ch as the Gulf war. The TA 
■eady provides 10 per cent 
the 5,000 British troops in 
snia. 

ft. total of 87 TA centres. 25 
r w*nt of the existing 455 
mnd the country, will be 
ised. and infantry battal- 


ions will be halved and yeo- 
manry regiments will be 
amalgamated, but Mr Robert- 
son Insisted all existing “cap 
badge” affiliations will be 
preserved. 

The TA will but be cut by 
12.800 to 41,200 — a higher 
total than that forseen in last 
July's Strategic Defence 
Review. The cuts will trim 

£100 million from the defence 
budget though General Sir 
Roger Wheeler, head of the 
army, Insisted that they were 
decided on operational 
grounds alone. 

Mr Robertson, who said the 
idea was to make the TA 
“more powerful, more rele- 
vant and more useful”, in- 
sisted it would not affect its 
ability to respond to civil 
emergencies, including any 
that might be caused by the 
breakdown In computers as a 
result of the millennium bug. 

TA units, including yeo- 
manry regiments, will also be 
able for the first time to train 
on modem equipment such as 
Challenger 2 battle tanks, 
AS90 heavy artillery, and 
Rapier air defence systems. 
The TA’s medical services 
will be increased by 2.000 
with the ability to set Up four 
emergency- field hospitals. 

Two squadrons of TA yeo- 


manry will be trained to meet 
the possibility of nuclear, bio- 
logical and chemical threats 
to Britain. The two SAS regi- 
ments in the TA will be 
retained, as will TA units en- 
gaged in signals, logistics, 
and engineering. The number 
of TA bands will be reduced 
from 24 to 14. 

The plans were attacked by 
MPs on both sides of the Com- 
mons for eroding links be- 
tween TA and local communi- 
ties and for diminishing the 
TA’s role in the event of cml 
emergencies at a time when 
the US Is strengthening its 
National Guard. 

John Maples, the shadow 
defence secretary, said the 
issue was all about money. 
“The TA is our insurance pol- 
icy against a national emer- 
gency. At a time when we 
have a very small regular 
army of just over 100,000, that 
reserve becomes even more 
important," he said. 

Menzies Campbell. Liberal 
Democrat defence spokes- 
man, said the flnnnnnrpmen t 
would cause "great dismay” 
to those units being disman- 
tled. “However it is described, 
the TA is to be reduced by one 
third, and 25 per cent of Its 
drill halls wifi be sold off to 
developers," he said. 


GP goes to prison for 
groping his patients 


Sarah Hall 


A FAMILY doctor who in- 
decently assaulted eight 
"young and vulnerable” 
women as they lay on his con- 
sulting couch was yesterday 
jailed for three and a half 
years. 

Gerald Waimsley, a 50-year- 
old married GP Aram Langton 
Green. Kent was convicted of 
10 charges of indecent assault 
tm the eight women between 
1980 and 1997. He was also 
placed indefinitely on the sex 
offenders’ register, and faces 
being struck off by the General 
Medical Council and civil 
action freon at least two of the 
women. 

Passing sentence at Maid- 
Stone crown court. Judge 
David Griffiths told Waimsley 
he was guilty of “a grave 
breach of trust” in abusing the 
patients, five of whom were in- 
decently assaulted at the Lime 
Hill Road surgery, In Tun- 
bridge Wells, Kent, where he 
practised until the trial, and 
three at the Yealdon health 
centre, near Leeds, where he 
worked from 1976 to 1986. 

The judge continued: “An in- 
decent assault on a young 
woman is a serious matter In 
any case but in your case the 
victims were all young and 


vulnerable female patients. 

“From the evidence I have 
heard, you are a man who is of 
substantial ability and taimt 
and many of your patients 
have spoken of you in glowing 
terms but as one witness said. 
you crossed the line.” During 
the two-week trial, the court 
beard how Waimsley — who 
has two adopted daughters and 
was described in court as “a 
perfect gentleman" — preyed 
on women who were young 
and attractive but had low self- 
esteem. Many cf the assaults 

happened after the doctor of- 
fered “confidence boosting” 
massages which involved the 
women lying semi-undressed 
or nai»»d an his consultation 
couch. Afterwards, he would 
Say nothing — leaving his vic- 
tims humiliated. Incredulous 
and reluctant to complain be- 
cause of the doctor-patient 
relationship. 

One of his victims told how 
she was abused at the age of zi 
after confessing that she be- 
lieved she was frigid. Wahns- 
lfiy told hen “I rill show you 
you are not", before massaging 
and masturbating her, and 
concluding: “There you go. I 
said there wasn’t a problem.” 
Another was groped when she 
went to the doctor for treat- 
ment for post-natal depression. 
Her then 19-year-old sister was 


Indecently assaulted when she 
went for a smear test. 

Despite two women com- 
plaining to police in 1992, the 
GP was only charged last No- 
vember, after a 24-year-old told 
police she had been assaulted 
twice. The seven other wcanen 
then came - forward after 
reporte in the press. 

Waimsley, who consisteatly 
denied the charges, continued 
to work at the Tunbridge Wells 
practice until two weeks ago, 
and worked unattended by a 
chaperone untQMhy this year. 

West K ent Health Authority 
yesterday said it had m power 
to suspend the GP — whose 
wife, Yvonne, worked as a 
senior receptionist at the prac- 
tice, just yards from the coo- 
suiting room where five of the 
victims were assar te d 

After the case, Detective Ser- 
geant Steve O’Keefe, who led 
fee investigation, said: "There 
is no dispute that , to many pa- 
tients, Dr Waimsley was a car- 
ing and competent GP and that 
many people have cause to be 
grateful to him H owe v er, that 
should not blind people to his 
cynical manipulation of vul- 
nerable women. During the 
course of the trial the tom 
‘silly littie girls’ was used to 
describe some cf the victims. 
They are not silly little girls. 
They are brave women.” 


Jailed serial killer admits 
1 970s petrol station murder 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


P OLICE yesterday con- 
firmed they were investi- 
gating claims by a convicted 
serial murderer that he was 

responsible for the kffling of a 
petrol station, attendant 
nearly 20 years ago. 

A report on the claims is 
being prepared for the Crown 
Prosecution Service. 

Bruce Childs, aged 62. is al- 
ready serving life sentences 
for six murders. He clalma 
responsibility for five other 
killings over 30 years. Childs, 
a contract killer, has indi- 
cated he has information 
about other murders. 

The murder being reinves- 
tigated is that of Gordon 
Snowden who was battered to 
death, aged 60. at a petrol 
station in Sutton Bridge, Lin- 
colnshire, In April 1979. 
Childs told Jeff Edwards, a 
Mirror reporter, that he 
killed Mr Snowden because 
he feared the man might be 
able to identify him . 

‘T battered him to death 
with a cosh in his office and 
took the till to make it look 
like a robbery," Childs said. 
“He was an old boy and when 
I look back rm sorry, but in 
those days I was ruthless 
about eliminating risks.” 

Yesterday, a Scotland Yard 
spokeswoman said that the 
Metropolitan police had inter- 


viewed a man in his sixties 
about the claim* 

A spokesman for Lincoln- 
shire police confirmed that 
Childs had been interviewed 
several times and would be 
Interviewed a gain 

Police who Interviewed 
Childs at Durham's Frank- 
land prison are understood to 
be sceptical about his other 
murder claims, including the 
killing of an inmate at a Kent 
borstal in the 1960s — where 
no such murder took place. 

Childs was convicted of six 
murders in the 1970s. includ- 
ing those of George Brett and 
his 10-year-old son Terry, who 
were killed with a sub-ma- 
chine gun at an Ilford factory. 

Childs said he had been 
given £L80Q to kill George 
Brett The boy was killed be- 
cause he happened to be there 
with his father. 

Harry "Big H” McKenny 
and Terry Pinfold were con- 
victed of the murders with 
Childs. Pinfold said yester- 
day, from Kent’s Swaleside 
jail, that he hoped that 
Childs's eiaimc would be rele- 
vant to his own case now with 
the Criminal Cases Review 
Commission. 

At his trial Childs denied 
killing a former girlfriend, 
Joan Priscilla Brown, who 
had disappeared. 

She has not been the sub- 
ject of a police inquiry as to 
whether she was the victim of 
foul play. 
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Drugs feud killer gets 
life for shooting boy. 5 


David Wand 


A HIRED killer, “cold 
and calculating" , 
was Jailed for Efe 
yesterday for 
shooting dead a 
five-year-old boy during a 
bungled assassination at- 
tempt on his stepfather In 
Bolton. Greater Manchester. 

Dillon Hun died instantly 
on August 6 last year, the vic- 
tim of a local drugs feud. He 
was shot through the head as 
he walked home with his 
mother's partner, John Bates, 
a former heroin addict and 
drug dealer. 

The man convicted of mur- 
dering him, Paul Seddon, 
aged 27, of Bolton, was also 
sentenced to 20 years, to run 
concurrently, for the at- 
tempted murder of Mr Bates. 

Seddon, who was alleged to 
have been paid £5.000 to shoot 
Mr Bates, cried: “It's not Jus- 
tice, this,” as the Jury of nine 
men and three women 
returned their verdicts after 
almost 11 hours. 

Passing sentence at Preston i 
crown court at the end of a I 
five week trial, Mr Justice-, 
Forbes said Seddon had not 
shown the slightest remorse. 

"On a summer’s afternoon, 
a ch ild was shot in broad day- 
light in a residential area : of 
Bolton and ordinary citizens 
were brought into contact 
with horrifying violence and 
death.” 

He told Seddon: ‘T realise 
that we may never know pre- 
cisely why or on whose behalf 
you were acting when’ you at- 
tacked John Bates. I have no 
doubt however that your 
attack on him was carried out 
in order to further toe inter- 
ests of those engaged in the 
dealing of illegal drugs in the 
Bolton area. 

“You were their hired killer 
... You brought death, but 
not to your Intended victim. 
You only wounded him. You 
brought death to an innocent 
little hoy who-had toe tragic 
misfortune to be holding your 
target’s hand at the moment 
you opened fire.” 

As he was taken to the cells, 
Seddon said: “1 didn’t pull toe 
trigger. It wasn't me. 
Fuckers.” 

In court, Nicola Hull, Dil- 
lon's aunt; applauded toe life 
sentence and the judge’s 
recommendation that Seddon 
should serve 25 years. She 


said: *Tm just glad Paul Sed- 
don will miss out on his 
daughter's life, Just as my sis- 
ter has had to nilaa out on Dil- 
lon’s. My nephew can be left 
to rest in peace. Justice has 
been done tor Dillon." 

Detective Superintendent 
Peter HIM* , who headed the 
Inquiry, described Seddon as 
a cold and calculating killer. 

David Hargreaves, aged 24, 
and Craig Hollinrake, aged 25, 
both of Bolton, were con- 
victed of conspiring with Sed- 
don to murder Mr Bates and 
were jailed fbr 18 and 16 years 
respectively. 

Brian Roper, aged 22, also 
of Bolton, was acquitted of 
conspiracy. Hargreaves and 


‘You brought 
death to an 
innocent little 
boy who had 
the tragic 
misfortune to 
beholding 
your target’s 
hand’ - ““ •• 


Hollinrake admitted conspir- 1 
Ink to pervert the course of 
Justice by procuring the alter- 
ation oftari records and were i 
give three-year concurrent i 
sentences. 

_ The Jury heard that Seddon, : 
Hargreaves and Hollinrake, 
had planned to shoot ; Mr 1 
Bates on his doorstep. HoIHo- 
rake was to knock on the door 
and Seddon was to lire the 
shot 

But Mr Bates left the house 
to look for Dfllon, who was 
playing with a friend. Seddon, 
waiting in a car in a nearby 
street, saw stepfather and son 
walking ha n d in hand. Hie got 
out of the car wearing a ftill- 
vizor gold crash helmet, 
reached fbr a gun and fired. 
One shot killed Dillon, an- 
other wounded Mr Bates in 
his side. 

Seddon admitted borrowing 
the crash helmet and acquir- 
ing toe car on toe day Dillon 
died. Bnt he claimed he 


bought the Metro for £100 
from a scrap dealer so that he 
conld pick up his young 
daughter from toe home of a 
former girlfriend and thun 
abandoned it because the 
brakes were defective. 

The same hot afternoon, i 
Hargreaves had gone to a 
local shop to buy thick wool- 
len gloves. He had also asked 
for full-fece balaclavas. 

John Bates described Dillon 
as a child who was "bursting 
with lbve”. 

Detectives said Dillon had 
been loved and well looked 
after by Ms Hull, a former 
heroin addict Mr Bates ad- 
mitted in court that he had 
dealt in drugs in Bolton and 
Blackburn to feed his own 
addiction. 

Dillon became the victim of 
a “turf” war between small- 
time local drugs barons. But 
toe use of toe revolver, which 
was never found, shocked the 
area. 

“Shooting isn’t toe Bolton 
way,” suggested one resident 
“Usually it would be sticks or 
fists, or perhaps a brick.” 

Mr Bates, an occasional 
police informer, described 
how Dillon had died from a 
single bullet through his 
temple. 

“[Seddon’s] left band pulled 
his Jacket open and his right 
i hand reached for the gun. As 
my eyes made contact with 
the gun I started to run and 
drag DIBon along with me.” 
“The first gunshot ricocheted 
off toe wall ... I heard two 
more shots and felt Dillon slip 
from my grasp.” 

The attack was toe second 
attempt on Mr Bates's life 
that day. Just after midnight, 
a bullet had been fired 
through a window of his 
home. He had been in the sit- 
ting room with Ms Hull and 
Dillon, who was asleep on a 
rug, when the bullet smacked 
iotoawalL 

Ms Hull had wanted to 
phone the police, but Mr 
Bates did not want the force 
involved. “I shouldn’t have 
listened to him but I did.” she 
told the court 

Mr Bates explained that he 
had panicked. 

They had not long returned 
to Bolton from Blackburn 
where, after a police raid, Mr 
Bates had been jailed for 21 
months for dealing and Ms 
Hull had been given two 
years' probation. The judge 
told her: “I hope you bring up 



Artist's impression of the accused, Paul Seddon, facing the judge at Preston crown court 


Ledward inquiry call 


Sarah Barcl ay 
HedBConwpqmiMit 


W OMEN who suffered 
pain -and injury at the 
hands of consultant 
gynaecologist Rodney Led- 
ward could he awarded large 

sums in compensation, the so- 
licitor handling the claims 
Said yesterday. 

Patricia Peamley, who rep- 
resents at least 40 women, was 
speaking as. pressure mounted 
on the Department of Health 
to hold an inquiry info the 
treatment of all Mr Ledward’s 
patients. South-East Kent 
Community Health Council’s 
chairman, Paul Watkins, 
wrote to Frank Dobson, the 
Health Secretary, saying it 


was the only way public confi- 
dence could be restored. 

-A Department of Health 
spokesman said the trust bad 
been asked for a report 
Ms Feamley said -some of 
her clients were young 
women who had lost their 
chance of having further chil- 
dren after having their ova- 
ries removed or being steril- ; 
ised without their consent I 
“Same have been in pain 
for years,”’ she said. “Some 
haven’t been able to work. 7. 
cant put a figure on it be- 
cause I don't know how many 
people will come forward. We 
are talking about some seri- 
ous Injuries.” 

Ms Fearuley’s earliest case 
goes back , to 1880, she said, 
but the South East Kent Hos- 


pital Trust, against which 
claims would be made for 
treatment under the NEB In 
the William Harvey hospital - 
in Ashford, had stated that it 
would not try to bar any 
claims on tone grounds. 

Compensation claims for 
private treatment by Mr Led- 
ward would have to be made . 
against the gynaecologist , 
himself, who was heavily j 
insured. 

The General Medical Coun- 
cil, which struckJMr Ledward 
oft the medical register six 
weeks ago after he was found 
to have badly botched toe op- 
erations of 10 of his patients, 
looked at 14 cases . between 
1889 and 1996. Since toe ver- 
dict, 179 farther woman have 
come forward to complain. 


your son properly to make 
sure he has no such Involve- 
ment in drugs.” 

When Mr Bates came back 
to his home town, he had in- 
tended to get out of the drugs 
business and end his own ad- 
diction. But he soon began 
dealing again and was eventu- 
ally summoned to a meeting 
in a pub with local dealers up- 
set at having their prices 
undercut 

With Dillon playing in toe 
bar, Mr Bates told the dealers 
he would think about their 
suggestion that he work for 
them. 

Three weeks before the 
murder. Dillon got a baby 
brother, named Codie, who 


was born a methadone addict 
and had to be admitted to 
hospital. 

Dillon is now commemo- 
rated on a brass plaque deco- 
rated with a golden teddy 
bear. 

Bolton's area child protec- 
tion committee reviewed toe 
support given to toe family up 
to Dillon’s death and con- 
cluded that nothing could 
have been done to prevent it 

A Bolton council spokes- 
man said: “Dr John Elite , i 
chair man of the committee, I 
said they were satisfied that 
agencies in Bolton had acted 
appropriately in the case. Dil- 
lon, he said, was lively, well 
cared for youngster.” 
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Italy signals that rebel Kurd will not be extradited 


Battle intensifies 
over Ocalan’s fate 


John Hooper In Rome and 
Chris Morris In Ankara 


T HE arrested Kurdish 
guerrilla chief; Abdul- 
lah Ocalan, was last 
night at the centre of 
a passionate international le- 
gal and diplomatic contest 
As supporters of Mr Oca- 
lan's Kur dista n Workers' 
Party, the PKK, stepped up 

protests throughout Europe. 
Italy’s new prime minister 
gave his clearest hint yet that 
the separatist leader would 
□ot be sent back to Turkey. In 
Turkey, however, the mood 
was rapidly turning Crom dis- 
belief to outrage. 

Mr Ocalan, who was ar- 
rested at Fiumicino airport 
near Rome last Thursday, is 
the driving force behind an 
independence struggle in 
which more than 29,000 
people have been killed. 

The latest death took place 
yesterday when a PKK sui- 
cide bomber blew herself up 
outside a police station in the 
town of Yuksekova in south- 
eastern Turkey. This followed 
the detention of 91 people in 
Diyarbakir on Monday night 


vixen Turkish police raided a 
Kurdish party office. 

In Moscow, two Kurdish 
men were In hospital after 
dousing themselves with pet- 
rol and setting themselves 
ablaze outside the lower 
house of parliament 

German police said about 
4,000 Kurds protested in 
Bonn. Similar numbers 
marched in Rome, where 
demonstrators remained 
camped outside the military 
hospital in which Mr Ocalan 
is believed to be held. 

Italy’s constitution does not 
allow extradition to countries 

that have the death penalty. 
But Ankara’s parliament is 
expected to approve a law 
repealing capital punishment 
in the next few days, and the 
authorities have not given up 
hope that Mr Ocalan, who is 
on trial in his absence for cap- 
ital offences, will be extra- 
dieted. 

“Italy is a civilised 
country," Turkey's president, 
Suleyman Demirel, said yes- 
terday. “It cannot help a mur- 
derer who has spilled the 
blood of 30,000 people." 

Since his arrest, Mr Ocalan 
has asked for political asylum 


and on Monday he issued a 
statement renouncing vio- 
lence. “I am ready to do my 
part to halt terrorism,” he 
said. “I have come to Italy to 
create the conditions for a po- 
litical solution.” 

Coming from a man who 
only three months ago 
renewed his pledge to a cam- 
paign of violent rebellion, Mr 
Ocalan's remarks were a 
surprise. 

Italy’s prime minister, Mas- 
simo D'Alema, told parlia- 
ment yesterday that such a 
renunciation was the "indis- 
pensable. minimum condi- 
tion” for asylum to be consid- 
ered. But in an apparent sign 
that extradition had already 
been ruled out, he added that 
Rome's decision would "not 
be an act of hostility towards 
Turkey, but an act of respect 
for our laws, our history and 
our values". 

Italy has a substantial trad- 
ing r elatio nship wtth Turkey, 
selling three times as much as 
it buys. Now Turkish busi- 
ness groups are organising 
boycotts of Italian products. 

Rome also depends on An- 
kara to check the flow of ille- 
gal migrants Into Italy. 



Some of the 4,000 supporters who turned out in Rome yesterday to call for asylum for the rebel Kurdish leader, Abdullah Ocalan photoqhaph: puwolepm 



Argentina confronts 
former role as safe 


place for Nazis 


(Iki Goih in Buenos Aires 



RGENTINA is slowly 
drawing aside the veil 
the refuge granted 
its late president, 
Juan Pectin, and his wife 
Evita to fugitives of Hitler's 
Third Reich during the Late 
1940s and early 1950s, when 
the country became a haven 
for Nazi Germany's war 
criminals. 

Historians from all over the 
world who make up the gov- 
ernment's Commission for 
the Clarification of Nazi Ac- 
tivities in Argentina (Ceana) 
are conferring in Buenos 
Aires and will make public 
their first report on their in- 
vestigations today. 

At issue is Argentina's 
••neutrality" during the 
second world war and the 
possible connivance between 
Argentina, the Vatican and 
the Allies to hide a reserve of 
anti-communist Nazis in 
Latin America in case they 
were needed during the cold 
war with the Soviet Union. 


Adolf Ei chmann on trial in Jerusalem after being kidnapped by Israeli commandos in 1960 


“This is a painful process 
foreign 


for us," the Peronist foreign 
minister. Guido Di Telia, said 


at the first plenary session. 
But splits are already opening 
up within the commission. 

“If this is going to be the 
official version then it’s unac- 
ceptable," said Shim on Samu- 
els, vice-president of the Nazi- 
hunting organisation, the Si- 
mon Wiesenthal Centre. 

Critics are disappointed by 
the figure the commission 
puts on Nazi war criminals in 
Argentina. The commission 
says that only 150 war crimi- 
nals entered Argentina, not 
“thousands” as some have 
estimated. 

“For decades Argentina has 
been accused of harbouring- 
thousands of Nazi war crimi- 
nals. now we know that the 
real number was much 
lower," said Ceana’s coordi- 
nator. Ignacio Kllch- 

Mr Samuels disagreed. 
“There’s something wrong 
with the Ceana’s quantifica- 
tion, it is unrealistic, there’s 
no way that you can only 
have 150 war criminals in Ar- 
gentina,” he insisted. 

Among those who arrived 
was SS officer Adolf Eich- 
mann, one of the orchestra- 
tore of the Holocaust, who 
was kidnapped by an Israeli 


commando in 1960. spirited 
out of Argentina to stand trial 
in Jerusalem and executed in 
1962. Argentina protested at 
the invasion of its sover- 
eignty, and demanded his 
return. Israel ignored the 
request 

Others who were never ex- 
tradited included the Ausch- 
witz doctor, Josef Mengele, 
who lived for decades in Ar- 
gentina before dying in Brazil 
in 1979, and the “Butcher of 
Riga”. Eduard Roschmann, 
blamed for the death of some 
40,000 Jews In the ghetto of 
Riga in Latvia, who died in 
Paraguay in 1977. 

In recent years Argentina 
has reversed its practice of ig- 
noring extradition requests. 
In 1996, it extradited Erich 
Prlebke, who participated in 
the shooting of 335 Italians in 
the Ardeatine Caves massa- 
cre in 1944. This week Priebke 
was condemned to life impris- 
onment by a court In Rome 
for his role in that xnassacre. 

The Wiesenthal Centre also 
expressed surprise at the lit- 
tle progress made in the in- 
vestigation into the alleged 
arrival of looted Nazi assets 
in Argentina. 


Halve our nuclear 


arsenal, senator 
urges Clinton 


Martin Kattte In Washington 


P RESIDENT Bill Clinton 
should order immediate 
unilateral reductions in 
United States nuclear 
weapons and should aim to 
take its nuclear missile 
arsenal off instant alert by 
removing their warheads, a 
senior member of bis party 
urged yesterday. 

Senator Bob Kerrey of Ne- 
braska. a possible Democratic 
presidential contender In 
2000. said the US should make 
an instant cut of more than 
half of its nuclear forces, 
reducing Us warheads from 
around 6,000 to 2,000-2,500. 

The president should also 
stand down all US nuclear 
weapons surplus to Interna- 
tionally agreed treaty levels 
from their current "hair-trig- 
ger alert" status, and physi- 
cally separate nuclear war- 
beads from their missile 
delivery systems. Mr Kerrey 
said. The US should negotiate 
with Russia to stand down all 
nuclear warheads. 

“Our national security will 
not be endangered by leaders 
having two days, rather than 
two minutes, to make life-and- 
death decisions about nuclear 

war,” Mr Kerrey told the 
Council for Foreign Relations 
in New York. 

Mr Kerrey’s speech is polit- 
ically significant in several 
ways. The Nebraska senator 
has hinted that he may run 
for the Democratic nomina- 
tion in 2000. and told an inter- 
viewer this week that he will 
make a decision before the 
year’s end. 

However the Clinton ad- 
ministration has also been 
quietly sounding out opinion 
in both political parties in 
over recent months about pro- 
posals for nuclear weapons 
reduction and the deactiva- 


tion of warheads, which 
would have implications for 
international nuclear com- 
mitments, including 
Britain's. 

The administration and the 
Republican-controlled Con- 
gress have been deadlocked 
on the issue of over weapons 
issues for more than a year. 
However, the administration 
has been sounding out both 
parties about proposals for 
weapons reduction, Mr Clin- 
ton is expected to address the 
issue during his annual State 
of the Union address to Con- 
gress next January, and Mr 

Kerrey's speech was seen by 
some observers yesterday as 
a kite-flying exercise for an 
administration initiative on 
nuclear weapons after 
months of deadlock with 
Congress. 

“This is a perfect time to 
start raising these issues to 
see how they might play if the 
president endorses them,” 
Dan Plescb, of the British 
American Security Informa- 
tion Centre in Washington, 
said yesterday. 

Mr Kerrey said that mainte- 
nance of Ugh levels of nu- 
clear missile deployment 
merely forced Russia to main- 
tain an equally high and 
worse-controlled arsenal of 

its own. The $25 billion spent 
annually by the US on its nu- 
clear arsenal Is “diverting 
resources from real and im- 
minent threats to fight an old 
one”, Mr Kerrey said. 

He said unilateral action 
would also help curb the 
global tendency which had 
helped make nuclear arms 
the “Rolex wristwatch of in- 
ternational relations: a costly 
purchase whose real purpose 
is not the service it provides, 
but the prestige it provides". 

The measures were needed 
in order to reduce the real 
threat from proliferation. 


Soap bubbles of a forlorn lover 


Julian Borger in Washington 


Y OU’VE seen her walk, 
you've seen her smile, 
you’ve seen her bring a 
presidency to the brink. Now 
hear Monica talk! And talk 
and talk and talk . . . 

The endless soap opera 
which swallowed US politics 
whole 11 months ago was 
finally enlivened with a 
soundtrack yesterday and its 
moody, lovelorn, silent star 
gained a breathy, girlish 
voice as tapes of her secretly 
recorded conversations were 
broadcast to a weary nation. 

And once she started, she 
was unstoppable: 22 hours of 
meandering telephone dia- 
logues with the now inferno us 
Linda Tripp, her former 
friend, who cajoled, watched 
television, and apparently ate 
prodigious quantities of food 
while Monica whined, gig- 
gled, sobbed and declared her 
love for the Big Creep, aka 
President BUI Clinton. 

According to the polls, 
nearly three-quarters of the 
American people did not want 
to hear a word of tt. It was 
almost as if they had gone 
down on their knees to the 
pollsters and begged to be 
spared. But their pleas fell on 
deaf ears. 

In an audio reprise of Sep- 
tember's launch of the Starr 
Report, the boxes of tapes 
were ceremoniously opened 
and handed out to impatient 


network producers. Within 
seconds the voice was heard 
coast-to-coast, and the surviv- 
ing aficionados of the 
Lewinsky affair could com- 
pare reality with the sound- 
tracks their imagina tion s had 
added to the thousands of 
pages of transcript 
In reality, the heroine 
sounded even younger than 
her 22 years at the time of the 
recordings, as she blurted out 
her love — “I know this is 
stupid, but Linda I don't 
know why I have these feel- 
ings for him. Maybe I’m 
crazy. And the first time I 
ever looked into his eyes 
close-up and was with him 
alone, I saw somebody totally 
different than I had expected 


to see. And that's the person I 
fell in love with." 

Even when she drafts a let- 
ter to the president to demand 
a $90,000 (£56.000) job at the 
United Nations — *1 would 
like to be living in New York 
and gainfully employed by 
say December 1, whatever 
date you come up with" — she 
sounds more like a spoilt chad 
demanding a treat than the 
“little Marilyn Monroe vixen” 
that Ms Tripp describes. 

Ms Tripp herself has a 
voice like an electric saw as 
she cuts straight to the chase. 
She huskily encourages Mon- 
ica to seal her semen-stained 
blue dress in a ziplock bag 
and hoard it like an “antique". 

And all this time, hour after 


Hyde to call surprise witness 


O N THE eve of Kenneth 
Starr’s appearance as 
the sole witness against Mr 
Clinton in the impeach- 
ment inquiry into the presi- 
dent, the judiciary commit- 
tee chairman, Henry Hyde, 
pressed his Republican ma- 
jority to call new witnesses 
including a former Demo- 
cratic party fundraiser, 
John Huang, writes Martin 
Kettle in Washington. 

Mr Hoang has been co-op- 
erating with Mr Starr’s 
Whitewater investigation, 
which produced a 15-count 
indictment against Mr Clin- 


ton's Arkansas lawyer 
friend Webster Hnbbell last 
week. Bnt be has had no 
role in the Lewinsky inves- 
tigation which had formed 
the only basis for the presi- 
dent’s impeachment. 

The broadening of the in- 
quiry was reinforced yes- 
terday when Mr Starr sent 
the committee new docu- 
ments about Mr HubbelL 
Mr Starr may be planning 
to verbally accuse against 
Mr Clinton on the 
Whitewater affair in his 
statement to the House of 
Represenatives. - 


hour, the television in Ms 
Tripp’s house drones away. , 
Monica opens her heart to an 
aural backdrop of munching 
and sports commentary. 

When Ms Lewinsky asks 
about the background voices, 
Ms Tripp assures her "Yeah, 
it's the TV. It’s always the TV. 
This TV’s always on." 

And when Monica think* 
she hears clicks on the line — 
presumably the sound of her 
friend pressing the record 
button — Ms Tripp teQs her 
it’s just the sound of her fid- 
dling with her gun. 

"Oh," the ever-credulous 
Monica says. 

Ms Tripp- is currently argu- 
ing in a Maryland court that 
she did not know taping pri- 
vate telephone conversations 
was illegal In her home state. 

It was these tapes which 
first alerted the independent 
counsel Kenneth Starr to the 
Monica scandaL It was almost 
possible to imagine the be- 
spectacled inquisitor listen- 
ing with mounting excite- 
ment as he realised his four- 
year pursuit of the president 
might not be in vain. 

The transcr i pt s have been 
pored over by the lawyers for 
the past two months, so the 
tapes themselves are unlikely 
to have little legal weight. 
But voice analysts were al- 
ready gathering in television 
studios yesterday to weigh up 
each inflection, stutter and 
sigh, searching for echoes of 
the two women's souls. . 


UN weapon hunters slip quietly back into Iraq 


Maggie O’Kane In Baghdad 


T wo white estate cars 
pulled into the United 
Nations compound in Bagh- 
dad yesterday. 

Each carried four men 
wearing baseball caps and 
dark glasses — the advance 
team of 90 UN weapons in- 
spectors back to renew their 
bunt for Saddam Hussein's 
hidden weaponry. 


The Iraqi capital seemed as 
oblivious to (he return of the 
inspectors as it was to the 
honor of an imminent attack 
by the world’s most powerful 
airforce. 

For the inspectors’ return 
was low-key. None of the 
usual rude gestures to the 
press, just a procession of ca- 
sually dressed people In base- 
ball caps and dark glasses 
making their way up the 
stairs to their sealed-off third- 


floor headquarters. 

A reluctant spokeswoman 
said they would be starting 
up their computers, checking 
their co mmuni cations equip- 
ment and waiting for their 
orders. 

The chief inspector. Rich- 
ard Butler, testing the prom- 
ises made by Iraq at the week- 
end, said on Tuesday he 
would demand that Baghdad 
hand over two documents, 
one dealing with chemical 


weapons used in the 1980s 
Iran-Iraq war and the other 
with biological weapons. 

“In those documents, we 
should be able to get a truth- 
ful knowledge of what kind of 
c hem ical weapons they h ad 
and the same for the biologi- 
cal area, and we need them 
now," he said. 

“We’ve waited too long. Our 
purpose Is not to sort of screw 
Iraq to the wall. It Is to get 
this job done. 


Ban on Le Pen 
opens contest 
inside Front 


Paul Webstar In Paris 


T HE battle for control of 
the racist National 
Front was thrown wide 
open yesterday when an ap- 
peal court in Versailles con- 
firmed Jean-Marie Le Pen's 
disqualification from holding 
public office because of vio- 
lence during last year’s gen- 
eral election campa ign. 

Although the court reduced 
his ineligihllty from two 
years to one, the ban will 
force Mr Le Pen to abandon 
his European Parliament seat 
and outlaw him from leading 
his party's campaign in the 
June.SHTOpeah' elections. His 
deputy. Bruno Megret, who 
wants Mr Le Pen to quit, has 
said he will defy plans to 
nominate the leader’s wife, 
Jany Le Pen, to head a list of 
candidates wieinfltag Charles 
de Gaulle, grandson of the for- 
mer French president 
Mr Le Pen, aged 70, called a 
crisis meeting of party execu- 
tives at his home in the Paris 
suburbs last night, and 
launched a campaign to pro- 
test against the sentence. 
Thousands of posters will be 
put up to try to stir up public 
support for planned street 
demonstrations. 

“This is a scandalous deci- 
sion wrapped in hypocrisy," 
Mr Le Pen said. “I was not the 
aggressor — I was attacked.” 

But his outcry against what 
he claimed was a miscarriage 
of justice and accusations of a 
politically rigged trial were 
interpreted as an attempt to 
stave off rebellion in a move- 
ment he has led for 25 years. 

The National Front leader, 
who has been convicted of 
racial abuse and pro-Nazi sen- 
timents in the past, had ap- 
pealed against a sentence 
which included three months' 
suspended Imprisonment and 
a £3,000 fine for attacking a 
Socialist candidate in the 1997 
election, Annette BergeaL She 
was beaten up while opposing 
one of his daughters in a con- 
stituency west of Paris. 

The court was shown televi- 
sion film and photog raphs of 
Mr Le Pen. a former para- 
trooper. harassing MS Bergeal 
and shouting insults which 
wore cited in support of a 
second charge erf verbal assault 
He refused to attend the 


court despite his contention 
that he had been drawn Into 
an ambush by Socialist offi- 
cials and that pictures had 
been edited to show him in 
the worst light However, the 
appeal court was more lenient 
than the judges in April and 
reduced the fine to about £500 
while maintaining the sus- 
pended sentence. 

Even though the period of 
ineligibility was cut, the 
National Front leader will 
lose his seats in the Marseille 
regional assembly and the 
European Parliament Unless 
he appeals, he will be unable 
to contest any Important elec- 
tion until the presidential and 
parliamentary polls in 2002. 

Mr Le Pen accused the gov- 
ernment of trying to kill him 
off politically, but Insisted 
that he would stay head of the 
party. It now has an average 
of about 15 percent of the 
national vote. It also shares 
regional and local govern- 
ment with the orthodox right 
in some areas. 


‘Mad dreams that 
I will disappear 
because of a court 
decision will not 
be realised* 


In a message aimed at Mr 
-Megret, who believes he can 
turn the party into Prance’s 
biggest conservative move- 
ment by an alliance with 
Gaullists and centrists, he 
said: “The mad dreams of 
some people that I will disap- 
pear because of a court deci- 
sion will not be realised." 

Mr Le Pen said the court 
ruling would lead to an out- 
burst of national affection 
which would profit his wife in 
the 1999 European vote. 

“There is a couple culture 
in France which ensures that 
a wife becomes her husband’s 
stand-in if circumstances de- 
mand," he said. “It is out of 
the question that the name of 
Le Pen will be arbitrarily ex- 
cluded from the debate- Be- 
cause of 25 years of publicity 
and commitment It repre- 
sents capital for the National 
Front.” ' 


In his own words 


J EAN-MARIE Le Pen has 
made low-level Insults 
bis stock in trade and has 
been convicted three times 
of inciting racial hatred or 
denying the Holocaust. 
Among his most provoca- 
tive statements made be- 
tween 1988 and 1998 were: 


“It is artificial to bring 
[football] players from 
abroad and label them the 
French team. Most . . . can- 
not sing the Marseillaise," 
— a remark made two years 
before France won the 1998 
World Cup. 


“Francois Leotard [a 
conservative party leader 
critical of the National 
Front’s Vichy links) is a 
mentally sick psychotic 
who has to open tombs to 
satisfy bis political 
hatred." 


• “We knew there were Al- 
pine cretins and now we 
know there are Pyrenean 
cretins," — a reference to a 
former health minister and 
mayor of Lourdes. Philippe 
Douste-Blazy, who refused 
an alliance. 


“Toulon [controlled by 


extremists] can do without 
the gargling of a singer 
whose comments are no 
more than the yapping of 
puppy dog” — a reference 
to Patrick Bnxel, a Jewish 
singer who refused to per- 
form in the Mediterranean 
port 


• “Fra nce’s decline can be 
resumed by the formula: 
Political Sida [Aids], whose 
initials signify socialism. 
Immigration, drugs and 
affairs." 


• “International Jewry 
has played a significant 
role in the development of 
an anti-national spirit [in 
France]." 


• “I don’t say that the gas 
chambers never existed be- 
came I wasn’t able to see 
them. Bnt I believe they are 
a detail in the history of the 
second world war’’ — a 
comment made in 1988 
which led to prosecution in 
France. After he repeated 
the affirmation in Germany 
this year, his immunity 
from prosecution as a Mem- 
ber of the European Parlia- 
ment was lifted in a vote. 
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Botched accounting costs billions 


£600m for post-Soviet 
nuclear safety ‘lost’ 


M arti n Wallw 
In Strasbourg 


A SHAMING series 
of accounting dis- 
asters and bangles 
has afflicted every 
aspect of the Euro- 
pean Onion’s finances, ac- 
cording to the annual report 
by the Court of Auditors. 

In ffle most chining scan- 
dal £600 million allotted to 
repairing and mating safe the 
nuclear power plants of the 
old Soviet bloc has been 
either .wasted, lost, embezzled 
or unspent 

“It is particularly worrying 
that at the end of 1997 it was 
not possible to judge whether 
there had been any actual 
progress in terms of nuclear 
safety,” the president of the 
court Bernhard Friedmann, 
told MEPs yesterday. . 

It is especially embarrass- 
ing because the ED sought 
and won from the G7 group of 
major industrial states res- 
ponsibility for manag ing the 
International effort to rescue ! 
the 65 dangerous nuclear 
powers plants in the old East- 
ern bloc. It seems to . have 
bungled the job. 

The court's report is an 
annual ritual, but this year’s 
was a bombshell, because it 
did not list the usual dreary 
frauds often amounting to a 
few million pounds each. 
Rather, it focused on misman- 
agement and botched ac- 
counting that amounted to 
more than £10 billion. 

The catalogue began with 
fiie ED*s 15 member states, 
whose own tax systems foiled 
to collect £50 billion in VAT: 
almost enough to finance the 
entire EU budget . 

]t continued with a list of 
a dminis trative and account- 
ing bungles by the Brussels 
Commission itself; starting 
with "ah . understatement of 
the commitments of the year 
(1997] by almost 800 million 
ecu arid the understatement’ 
of off-balance sheet commit- 
ments by about 4,000 million 
ecu”. 

One ecu is worth 70p: 

4 billion : ecu equals 
£2.8 bilQan. 

The Commission was told 


that it had been unable to verse opinion on legality 
keep track of its funds. “The regularity." This was a polite 
total value of advances or accountant’s way of buying 
payments on account regls- that if the EtJ were a company 
tered daring the year as bud- its directors would be bank- 
getary payments is under- rupt or in jaiL 


stated by at least a,v3r million 
ecu." 


“Many of the errors found 
in the payments produce 


Then it was told that it direct evidence of system’s 
1 could not keep reliable books, weakeness. Some of them 
“The total amount of debtors arise from sy stemat ic failures 
representing amounts owed to apply requisite checks be- 
by the member states to. *hp fore payments are made." the 
community institutions and report says, 
disclosed in the consolidat ed . “Failures to matntatn ap- 
balance sheet as 1,756.6 mil- propriate accounting and 
lion ecu is not accurately other records, or to keep 


reflected in the accounts:” 


required registers of land or 


Moreover, the Commission animals, or to apply proper 
Often did not know what it arran gernenta fhr rranp grttiw 
had spent “Bank account bal- tendering, or to carry out. file 
ances of. the community are required ch^ c k« in a proper 
not accurately reflected in the manner, all demonstrate that 
balance sheet because appropriate control systems 
amounts bald in certain third have not been <mpipnwntw< ” 
countries to a value of several About £3 billion had been 
hundred mill inn ecu have misspent, the court con- 
been recorded as budget pay- chided: 5 pm* cent of the entire 
meats instead of assets. For budget 
the Phare programme [in “It is disgraceful. Thecom- 
eastem Europe] the amount mission is an Incompetent 
was at least 370 million ecu." organisation.” said a German 

MEPs listened aghast as the Green MEP, Edith Muller, 
frill scale of the mess was laid whose party has warned tor 
before them. The auditors years of the nuclear safety 
said: “The incidence of errors scandal brewing in Russia, 
affecting the transactions “If this goes on, there is no 
underlying the Commission's point even discussing who 
payments is so high that the pays, what in budget pay- 
court has had to give an ad- meats tor the future, if the 
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Commission cannot collect 
what it is owed and keep a 
proper account of the money 
it has," said Rosemarie Wem- 



. ? ’.rv 
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WW5&, Hie only kind words for the 
Commission came from a 


Every 
euro 
must 
add up 


Comment 


Alex Brummer 


T HE disclosure by the 
European Union's finan- 
cial watchdog, the Court 
of Auditors, that £3 billion — 
or 5 per cent of the ElTs bud- 
get — has gone walkabout Is 
no less serious for being an 
annual occurence. 

That such a large sum can 
be unaccounted for is 
astonishing. 

As worrying is the compla- 
cency of file European Com- 
mission, which sought to ex- 
plain away the missing cash 
yesterday as “irregularities''. 

When, a few years ago, an 
internationally approved 
audit of the World Bank 
found that an unacceptably 
high proportion of its loans to 
poor countries were “non-per- 
forming' 1 , the finding resulted 
in top-to-bottom reforms. The 
conditions under which funds 
were disbursed, who was res- 
ponsible for them and how 
they were spent, was made 
available for all to see. 

R is ironic that one of the 
main critics of the way in 
which multilateral lenders 
like the World Bank and IMP 
operate is Germany, which 
also happens to be one of the 
main contributors to the ED 
budget 

The German authorities 
who insisted that strict bud- 
getary criteria must be ad- 
hered to as a condition of en- 
tering European Monetary 
Union appear willing to sit on. 
the sidelines while the EU al- 
lows money to flow out erf its 
coffers into foreign budgets, 
without proper accounting 
conventions. 

Maastricht insists that no 
national budget should be. 
more than 3 per cant in defi- 
cit Yet the European Com- 
mission is operating at a level 
where 5 per cent lost in Irreg- 
ularities is all bnt dismissed. 

The president of the court, 
Bernhard Friedmann, is cor- 
rect in his view that the 
£3 billion of unaccounted 
funds — whether they are the 
result of bureaucratic ineffi- 
ciencies or fraud — threatens 
the whole of the European 
Union. The credibility and 
the durahlility of the euro 
currency area, which comes 
into being on January 1, is 
partly dependent on the integ- 
rity of fiie commission's bud- 
geting process. If cash is to 
flow from the richer areas of 
the community to the poorer 
regions — to assist in pre- 
venting the economic disrup- 
tion caused by having a fixed 
currency system and a single 
interest rate — then every 
euro will have to count 
No doubt the missing fimds 
will be seized upon by Euro- 
sceptics as another reason 
why Britain should be an 
“our 1 country. The reality tor 
Euro-enthusiasts is that the 
EU budget must be made to 
work more honestly, if the 
euro area is to have a chance 
of surviving. 


commissioner, Erkki Lii- 



Many Ukrainians pretended to have taken part in the Chernobyl clean-np operation to obtain aid for their ’suffering* 

Chernobyl spells fraud 


Hnnn friiifi r rf n i n il i if nnin w tf .*• 


improve matters". 

1 British Conservative MEPs Jamw ” Moscow 

leapt on the evidence that 

'Europe’s bureaucrats could J|M OR Europeans, the name 
not!' even run an efficient '■■Chernobyl Is synony- 
bureaacracy. Their leader, ■ mous with disaster and 
Edward McMBlan-Scott, saidr tragedy — the site of the 


tims of the nuclear reactor I clear safety was the first he j set of Eurocrats focuses on 


explosion in 1986 and its after- 
math, and the aid organisa- 
IOR Europeans, the name tions set up to help them, 
Chernobyl Is synony- arose a phantom army of op- 
moiis with disaster and portimists and fekers. 
dy — the site of the There were IzheWandatorL 


had beard of Tads money go- the threat of Chernobyl's still 


ing astray. 


functioning reactors and fiie 


Despite the Chernobyl di- leaky sarcophagus over the 
saster, Ukraine maintains hot nuclear debris from the 


one of the largest nuclear 
power programmes in Europe. 


'“This is a lamentable record, I world’s worst civilian nuclear I the “false liquidators” who with five function tog atomic 


explosion, another Is keen to 
see European companies get 
maximum profit from mod- 


whlch confirms all our suspi- accident For many Ukrainl- claimed state welfare pay- stations, including the couti- eraisingthe other plants. 


dans about lack of public ac- | ans, ft is synonymous with merits by pretending to have neat's biggest in Zaporozhye. 


countability, 

wiimwhflgMnpnt *' 


and fraud. 


Alongside the genuine vie- after the disaster. There were 


Many European taxpayers 
taken part in the clean-up and Chernobyl itself would be surprised to know 

after the disaster. There were The only problem Mr Holes- how deeply they have been in- 
the healthy children of well- nikov could remember was volved in improving safety 
off Ukrainians who took up with a consignment of French equipment at other old Soviet- 
places on trips abroad orga- paint delivered to the nuclear bloc reactors — such as the 
nised to help the “children of power station at Rivne, in Chernobyl-type reactors in 



Chernobyl”. 

There were the scores of bo- 


Cbemobyl-type reactors in 
Bulgaria and Lithuania and a 
recently restarted Soviet pres- 


gus Ukrainian aid organisa- A nhantom armv nf surised water reactor in 
tions who used the Chernobyl ^ . 1 ™ 1 l J earthquake-prone Armenia, 

name to gain duty-free status ODDOrtunistS and None of these plants is 
for their commercial imports regarded by Western special- 

of booze and cigarettes. fclKsrS 3TOS6 in th© ^ 85 safe - Tbe question is 


It was into this maelstrom 

aS'S'Stf aftermath of the 

nuclear explosion 

cal Assistance to the Com- 

toonweath' of Independent western Ukraine, which had 
States, in 1992. not been approved by Ukrain- 

Vladimir Kolesnikov, head ian regulators. 
af the international relations “There were some misun- 


wbether Tacis is making the 
world safer by helping to pay 
for safety Improvements, or 
ensuring that these countries, 
all prone to cold winters and 
short of energy, keep the reac- 
tors running longer than they 
otherwise would. 

Yesterday, as blizzards 
swept Kiev and the local elec- 


department of the Ukrainian derstandings at the beginning, tricity company warned of 


nuclear energy agency, said but here in Ukraine we work 
yesterday that Taels had put soul to soul We don’t have 
roughly 17 million ecus any complaints.” he said. 

(£12 minion) a year into the Western aid to Ukraine's 
country's nuclear power pro- nuclear industry, including 
gramme since. . Tacis money and sums to be 


imminent power cuts, a de- 
bate intensified over whether 
the last working reactor at 
Chernobyl should be kept 
running through the winter, 
despite an order from the gov- 
ernment's nuclear inspector- 


gramme since. , Tacis money and sums to be despite an order from the gov- 

“Every rouble has been ac- lent by the European Bank ernmenfs nuclear inspector- 
counted for,” he said, adding for Regional Development, is ate to shut It down on Decem- 
tbat the EU auditors' report as ambiguous as the Ukrainl- ber 1 for safety reasons. 

alleging misuse of funds set ans’ attitude towards their 

aside for east European nu- atomic power stations. If one GS Front 


British farmers push boundaries 
to collect new hand-outs 


Davfd Heneke 

Westminster Correspondent 

S PAGHETTI farming is 
the Latest British 
wheeze to make millions of 
pounds oat of new Euro- 
pean Union agriculture 
subsidies, the Court of 
Auditors revealed in its 
report published yesterday. 

The declaration that East 
Anglia is a “non-tradition- 
al” area for growing durum 
wheat — the basic ingredi- 
ent of Italian pasta — has 
let tenners make a fortune 
from new subsidies. 

They are sharing in an 
explosion of EU aid for du- 
rum wheat which allows 
growers to receive a higher 
income from subsidies than 
they can get from selling 
their crops. 

The court estimates that 
taxpayers could save 
750 million ecu (£500 mil- 
lion) a year by cutting the 
aid for durum wheat to file 
level British formers get 
for growing maize and rape 
In adjacent fields. 

The extra subsidies are 
Increased by farmers* 
claims which exaggerate by 
about 20 per cent the 
amount of land used for 
gro wing durum wheat. 

Most of these areas are 
outside Britain. But Brit- 
ish formers have been in- 
cluding woods and build- 1 
ings is the land they report 


having under cultivation. 

Investigators in Britain, 
advised by the National 
Audit Office, are using sat- 
ellite technology to spy on 
forms to make sure they 
are not fiddling claims 
under the “set-aside’* rules. 
The satellites can check 
each field to see if a crop is 
secretly being grown on it, 
breaking the rules for 
claiming “set-aside” cash. 

The report shows that 
one of the biggest British 
fiddles originated in New 
Zealand. Special conces- 
sions allowing the importa- 
tion of low-fot New Zealand 
butter and cheese to en- 
tourage healthy eating 
were exploited by exporters 
of high-fat products to 
avoid paying EU levies. 

The report estimates that 
the EU lost 400 million ecu 
and win never recover the 
frill amount because the 
fraud has been going for 
years. 

David Davis. Conserva- 
tive chairman of the Com- 
mons Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, led calls for a new 
fraud team to be set up. 

“The present team is half 
staffed by part-timers, 
works without proper 
knowledge of individual 
country’s legal system, 
takes years to complete ex- 
aminations and rarely 
takes any disciplinary 
action. even when it discov- 
ers fraud,” he said. 
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A WARM Diary wel- 
come to Alfonso Dhla- 
Kama, President of 
the Renamo party in Mo- 
zambique, who will be 
speaking to the Royal Afri- 
can Society in London next 
Monday. You may remem- 
ber Dhlakama as the Com- 
mander in Chief of Renamo 
in its former incarnation as 
a terrorist army, trained 
and led by the South Afri- 
can military, specialising in 
slicing off noses and rou- 
tinely forcing children to 
participate in the mutila- 
tion and murder of their 
parents before press-gang- 
ing them into its ranks. 
However since 1993 Mr 
Dhlakama has enjoyed an 
extensive rehabilitation at 
home, not unlike that of our 
current Chilean guest, so 
who are we to pass judge- 
ment on past indiscretions? 
For those interested, the 
talk kicks off at 6pm sharp 
at The Royal Common- 
wealth Society, 18 North- 
nmberland Avenue. WC2. 
Should be a lively event 


■ ABOUR pollster Philip 
| Go uld's recent book. 
■■The Unfinished Revo- 
lution (Focus & Focus 
£23.99). has helped us 
resolve many of the confu- 
sions surrounding New 
Labour and its path to 
power. Contrary to press 
hype, for example. Philip 
tells us that Gordon Brown 
and Mr Mandelson never 
fell out over the former's 
leadership prospects. Per- 
haps one of the most in- 
triguing revelations, how- 
ever. concerns how 
perilously close this paper 
came to toppling the New 
Labour project Philip 
remembers he first sus- 
pected something was 
wrong when he got a “Call 
Alastair Urgently." pager 
message. “This." he recalls, 
“meant trouble. When I 
phoned him, he said, ‘It’s a 
bugger, this.' My heart 
sank. ‘They have got one of 
your memos’." (That’s 
Phil's memo, leaked to the 
Guardian, in which he de- 
scribed New Labour as 
“unfit to govern”) “I just 
said: ‘Oh. my God'. ... For a 
moment, '* Philip confesses, 
“it did look as though the 
New Labour project might 
be falling apart ” How 
close, it seems, we came ... 
but alas no cigar. 

S ORRY to see Richard 
Branson’s letter on the 
page apposite yester- 
day in which he berated this 
paper for “relentlessly at- 
tacking" his Virgin Trains 
staff. “They are not helped 
by the Guardian's demoral- 
ising and unfair attacks on 
them, which have no ob- 
jective balance", wrote Mr 
B. “Perhaps in future you 
could consider giving them 
some encouragement to bal- 
ance the negatives". Mean- 
while morale on the Diary Is 
high following the surprise 
delivery of a crate of Virgin 
Flyers — * a blend of vodka 
and a hi-cnergy caffeine 
drink — from Mr Branson’s 
beverages department. 
While the al copop may not 
suit every' taste, we followed 
instructions on the yellow 
and green bottles — “Do not 
mix with other stimulants" 
— and enjoyed a few bottles 
immensely. In an effort to 
restore Virgin morale, how- 
ever. we have forwarded the 
remaining drinks to their 
Birmingham HQ. Pecker up 
now. Richard! 

T HANES to Mary and 
Grenville Young of 
Bath who write to in- 
form us of a discreet sign In 
St Nicholas's Church, Pe- 
vensey. "These premises." 
it reads, “are fitted with a 
m» thank induction Loop." 
Our curiosity aroused we 
mil Millbank Electronics in 
East Sussex who are happy 
to furnish us with an expla- 
nation. The MIL. it turns 
out, Isa device for the hard 
of hearing which transmits 

a controlled range of fre- 
quencies. yon will be In- 
trigued to learn, at In- 
creased volume directly to 

recipients wearing hearing 
aids. Add-ons to the product 
Include a “secret paging” 
service and something 
called “an Input slave ver- 
sion". Aha. so that’s how 
It' s done, Mr Tony. 

A MEMBER of the Sat- 
urday matinee audi- 
ence at Ugly 

Rumours, the Tarlq All and 
Howard Brenton anti-Blair- 
ite satire playing at Kil- 
bura’s Tricycle Theatre, 
has accidently dropped a 
document stamped 
“secret, "listing several 
names and private numbers 
in the Cheltenham area- 
home ofGCHQ. If you have 
lost snch an item please call 
the Diary. 
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Let’s hear it for the Big Picture - film 
that makes us think as well as feel 


Jonathan 



O SCAR night may be 
months away, but I’ve 
already assembled my 
shortlist Besides Saving Pri- 
vate Ryan and Elizbeth, Ill be 
rooting for three big movies 
in the Best Picture category 
— and not just because 
they’re fun to watch. Antz, 
currently number one at the 
UK box office. Pleasantville, 
coming soon, and the mega- 
hit Truman Show should be 
celebrated for extending a 
welcome trend: the braining- 
up of our popular culture. 

Fusty elitists may still de- 
ploy that dread phrase, dumb- 
ing down, but the rest of us 
can draw comfort from a cur- 
rent cinema which boasts not 
just splashy technicolour but 
grey matter, too. Private 
Ryan has been lauded for its 
piercing evocation of war, 
Elizabeth for its sweep and 
spectacle, but the other three 
add something else: they are 
all movies of Ideas. 

Antz, an animated feature 
about cute-looking Insects, is 
perhaps the biggest surprise. 
Deploying the same com- 
puter-generated whizz- 
bangery that made Toy Story 
such a smash. It should be 
standard Disney fare. Instead 
it is the closest Hollywood has 
come to Animal Farm. 

It follows Z, a neurotic 
worker ant — voiced by 
Woody Allen — who feels out 
or place among the mass or 
insects that surrounds him: 
in the opening scene he con- 
fides to his shrink that “Life's 
not easy when you're the 
middle child of five million." 
Z falls in love, breaks from 
the pack and pursues his own 
destiny — eventually leading 
the ant colony millions in 
rebellion against Mandible, 
the evil dictator who rules 
over them (his voice on loan 


from Gene Hackman). It’s a 
short, polished film with a 
starry cast and a witty script. 
All of which could have ob- 
scured Ante's real strength, 
as a modern parable touching 
on timeless, universal 
themes. There are the now- 
famillar nods toward femi- 
nism (like Pocahontas, Alad- 
din's Jasmine and Titanic’s 
Kate Winslet before her. 
Ante's heroine, played by 
Sharon Stone, refuses an ar- 
ranged marriage) and envi- 
ronmentalism (ant paradise, 
"Insectopia", is a rubbish 
tip). But the movie also 
breaks fresher ground: class 
struggle. 

At one point, a pair of dis- 
gruntled ants mutter about 
“workers taking control of 
the means of production”. 
The foreman is shown as a 
spineless (!) lackey, while the 
masses are distracted from 
the futility of their work by 
cheap entertainment and 
drink. This is the kind of 
movie which, 40-odd years 
ago. would have got its writ- 
ers blacklisted. 

And Antz does not just play 
with socialistic imagery. It 
offers an ideal peculiar to tbe 
American left of old. in which 
individual fulfilment and col- 
lective solidarity are not at 
odds, but mutually depen- 
dent In true American style, 
Z has to break free and think 
for himself — but only so that 
he can lead his entire class In 
the. construction of a new 
society. When he and his fel- 
low ants form a vast column, 
a living ladder, to escape from 
disaster, the result ranks 
alongside the barn-building 
scene in Witness as a perfect 
Hollywood evocation of the 
beauty of collective action. 

Similar territory is ex- 
plored in Pleasantville, a sat- 


ire of 1950s smalltown Amer- 
ica yet to reach here. The 
location is an idealised, 
picket-fence community 
where Dad works. Mom bakes 
cookies, the sky Is always 
blue and tbe high-school team 
always win. This is the land 
of Father Knows Best, perma- 
nently rendered in black and 
white — until two teenagers 
from the 1990s arrive. In a 
neat device, the kids' pres- 
ence begins to spread colour 
across PleasantvUle. from a 
blush to Mom's cheek to a 
monochrome tree suddenly 
exploding into orange flames. 
As the town shakes off repres- 
sion and conformity, embrac- 
ing Individualism and free- 
dom, so grey becomes colour. 

T HE film has provoked a 
wide, engaged debate in 
tbe United States with 
I conservatives condemning it 
as an attack on the values of 
1950s, white-bread America — 
values they yearn to revive. 
To liberals, Pleasantville is a 
much-needed counterstrike 
by the counterculture, a 
reminder of the closed era the 
1960s rightly brought to an 
end. It's also a timely warning 
that the much-vaunted ideal 
of "community" Is not all 
sunny. PleasantvUle cuts 
through the current commu- 
nitarian blather, pointing out 
that the close-knit society can 
be suffocating — and lethal 
for those shut out of It 
So PleasantvUle, which 
opened as the hottest ticket in 
America, Is more than an 
entertainment It is an in- 
tensely political film, a satiri- 
cal allegory for our tunes. 
Small wonder that the direc- 
tor, Gary Ross, got the Idea 
four years ago. “the day after 
Newt Gingrich was swept into 
power”. Less partisan, but no 


less significant is tbe land- 
mark film of 1998, the Tru- 
man Show. Its account of a 
man bom and raised, unwit- 
tingly, on 24-hour television 
has tbe quality of parable — 
right down to the Everyman 
name of the title character. 
It's a satire of our TV-driven 
culture, but it raises more 
enduring questions, too. Tru- 
man lives in a flawless, shel- 
tered community (Pleasant- 
ville on a studio lot), but longs 
to break free. 

His final confrontation with 
the show's producer, the Bib- 
lically-named Christof, is 
reminiscent of Jonah’s battle 
with a raging God, or of Ad- 
am's expulsion from Eden. 
His creator punishes him, 
then wants to save him. But 
the true man has to break 
free. 

These are big themes, 
handled adroitly. On the eve 
of the 21st century, Holly- 
wood seems to be taking its 
power and responsibility seri- 
ously, daring to address the 
largest of questions. Between 
them this trio of movies serve 
as latter-day fables, taking on 
a task previously left to myth 
or scripture: opening up the 
most enduring h uman dilem- 
mas in a form accessible to 
everyone. 

Unfortunately our own 
film-makers cannot say the 
same. The likes of Lock, Stock 
and Two Smoking Barrels or 
Divorcing Jack may be skil- 
fully-made, but their focus Is 
narrow. They are attempting 
only to tell small stories welL 
Much of our contemporary 
fiction is in the same vein, 
zeroing In on the miniat ure, 
the detail of human relation- , 
ships, while shying away 
from the big picture. That’s 
fine, but come Oscar night, I 
bet if s ambition that wins. 


Mandelson’s Dome will be a dead dog unless a miracle rescues the Jubilee line 

Dogs don’t talk 


Clare Sam brook 

A T London Bridge Last 
week workers on the 
Jubilee Line Exten- 
sion had a routine fire drill. 
Electricians underground 
couldn't hear the alarms so 
200 men downed tools last 
Wednesday and haven't 
worked since. The contrac- 
tors. Drake & SculL told a 
union safety representative 
and 10 other grumblers to 
take themselves off to an- 
other site. On Monday all 
450 electricians on the line 
stayed at home and yester- 
day they sat about In Porta- 
kabins on unofficial strike. 

The Tube’s in trouble. 
They’re raising fares again 
soon. Last week much of 
the network stalled for 
want of a little insulating 
plate. They’ve spent a 
packet on Wehrmacht-style 
designer caps that staff re- 
fuse to wear. 

Most ominously, the new 
Jubilee Line to the Green- 
wich Dome is running ont 
of time. That’s a problem ! 


for the Government, espe- 
cially Peter Mandelson. It ! 
Is absolutely crucial to his 
Millennium Experience. 

Dome people, paid to be 
optimistic, say: “The Expe- 
rience will be easy to get 
to." It certainly won’t be if 
the Jubilee Line isn’t there. 
It is supposed to carry more 
than half tbe 12 million 
hoped-for visitors, yet It is 
still a troubled hard-hat 
site. 

Construction was already 
one year late in starting 
when, in December 1993, 
London Transport’s chair- 
man, Sir Wilfred Newton, 
promised John Major the 
extension would be “on 
time and on bndgef’. Sir 
wilfs deadline passed eight 
months ago- The line de- 
voured £1.8 billion budget 
and chomps towards £3 
billion. The very latest 
final deadline is autumn 
1999. 

“You'd have to look very 
hard to find a project that 
was finished on time and on 
budget," is London Trans- 
port’s theme these days. 


Sadly, their Fact Control- 
lers can’t supply copies of 
all their broken promises; 
the computer ate tbem. 
There have been unex- 
pected problems outside 
their control, they say. Ar- 
chaeological sites appeared 
from nowhere. A tunnel 
collapsed on an unrelated 


It’s been very quiet 
underground at 
night and the 
deadline looms 


project using similar tun- 
nelling techniques and 
work had to stop again. 

There’ve been other prob- 
lems too. Westlnghouse 
promised a zippy new sig- 
naling system; it was con- 
sidered vital to achieving : 
the required 24 trains ' 
every hour. It didn't work, 
and now 17 trains an hour 
will do. London Transport 
told MPs last year contrac- 1 


tors would pay penalties 
for delays. Now that topic is 
“confidential". 

London Transport, at the 
start, did not tell contrac- 
tors to agree terms with the 
workers. Why bother? . 
Labour was cheap. It isn’t 
now: electricians palled In 
between £50,000 and 
£70,000 a year until the 
European working hours 
directive came ih five 
weeks ago. The men wanted 
something if they were to i 
waive their rights to ! 
shorter hours. They didn’t 
get it It’s been very quiet 
underground at night since 
then and the deadline 
looms ever nearer. 

We know that London 
Underground are in trou- 
ble, because they've called 
in Riley P Bechtel and the 
Bechtel company of Califor- 
nia to complete the project 
If your nuclear power 
station explodes, Riley's 
your man; and he got Ku- 
waiti oil lines going after 
Saddam's 1990 invasion. 
Bechtel (who does not come 

Cheap) hay family mlllinnc 


which helped put Nixon In 
the White House. Bechtel 
boys George Srfiwi* and 
Casper Weinberger stood at 
Reagan’s side. How much 
they will charge for trying 
to get us to Peter's party on 
time is a commercial secret. 

Tony Blair said the Dome 
should put “no additional 
burden on the public 
purse”. It would create “a 
huge halo effect for the UK 
economy”, gushed Mandel- 
son. Surely it’s the other 
way around? We're paying 
for all those Jubilee Line 
extras. 

The Government, the 
Dome people and London 
Transport too, are certain 
now, certain, absolutely, 1 
definitely, that the trains 
will arrive on time. It’s that 
pitiable certainty people 
have who think their pets 
can talk. They have to per- 
suade potential sponsors to 
believe it too. But in the 
sponsorship trade the. 
Dome is already what they 
call a dog. Take away the 
Jubilee Line and it’s going 
to be a dead deg. 


Liberalism is alive and rampant 
and in power: it is New Labour 

Death to the 
tribal war 


[Pofiy 




D EATH to "destructive 
tribalism", Blair and 
Ashdown declare in 
their new marriage of true 
minds. But impediments with 
bones through their noses 
glare across the palisades at 
each other with mutual detes- 
tation — Prescott and Straw 
leading one side, Simon 
Hughes leading the other. 

Over the century that has 
divided fawn, too much blood 
has flowed, too many small 
murders are still unavenged 
in little local wars; Labour 
seethes over Lib Dem dirty 

leaflet campaigns, their mav- 
ericks, their flexible values 
depending on where they 
fight Lib Dems fume over 
Labour rotten boroughs still 
festering and unreformed, af- 
fronted by Labour’s Imperi- 
ous electoral triumphalism. 
Good haters, alL 

Everywhere tribalism fuels 
politics — Them and Us. 

There is only one genuine 
great divide — between liber- 
als and conservatives, left and 
right The rest is trivial: mis- 
leading labels separate those 
who call themselves liberals, 
social democrats or New 
Labour. 

Only the brief interruption 
of socialism split British liber- 
alism apart It left the Liberal 
Party stranded on an electoral 
desert island, where surviv- 
ing as they could on scraps 
and berries, this long-lost 
branch of the family devel- 
oped a language and some 
strange habits of its own. Just 
as Israel welcomed home the 
black Falashas of Ethiopia as 
their lost tribe, so it’s time for 
Labour and Lib Dems to rec- 
ognise tiiptr true kinship. 
Socialism is dead, long live 
liberalism. There Is not a thin 
policy paper between them: 
they are all liberals now. 

At an Anglo-Spanish confer- 
ence last weekend, I observed 
that universal chasm that div- 
ides the right from the left 
wherever they meet This was 
aided by the presence of those 
such as Telegraph editor 
Charles Moore from the fhr 
outposts of British high con- 
servatism, and by sitting next 
to a Spanish culture minister 
who spent the evening extol- 
ling Hayekian economics, the 
privatisation of everything 
and the total abolition of tax- 
ation. By the pricking of the 
thumbs, by the twitching of 1 
every political fibre, an urge 
to reach for a (dove of garlic 
and a stake, the good liberal's 
blood boils In the presence of 
the old enemy. Labour minis- 
ters and MPs someti mes 
looked as if they were sucking 
lemons, instinctively queasy 
at ming lin g among decep- 
tively urbane patricians and 
the more wild-eyed denizens 
of the right. This is the true 
tribal divide. Conservatives 
are aliens on the other side of 
a cultural and moral chasm , 
beside which. Labour and Lib 
Dems are blood brothers, al- 
most identical twins. Not to 
recognise their common genes 
is an unaffordable sideshow 
in the ongoing Great War. 

O N THIS page on Mon- 
day, Peter Preston pro- 
nounced obsequies for 
the Woolly Liberal. But woolly 
was only a term of abuse used 
by socialists against their es- 
tranged brethren. Who 
wouldn't become a bit woolly 
after so long in the wilder- 
ness? Liberalism is alive and 
rampant it is New Labour. If 
some Lib Dems don’t recog- 
nise it when they see it, that’s 
only because for nearly a cen- 
tury, to be a liberal has been 
to be a loser. But liberalism is 
the master now. though 
power gives it a new complex- 
ion. 

No. no. they cry, Blair and 
Straw are authoritarians, con- 
trol freaks, homogenlsers. We 
Lib Dems stand for diversity, 
freedom and a thousand flow- 
ers blooming. But their bloom- 
ing flowers are only the fruits 
of political feflure, random 
blooms snatched from any old 
bush In tbe desert Now a 


share of power beckons they 
too are pruning their rampant 
suckers. Ashdown is no woo- 
lier than Blair these days. 

Here is the liberal creed 
both parties share and conser- 
vatives don't 

■ A presumption in favour or 
the underdog; 

■ Belief in progress: things 
can always be made better 

■ Belief that all humans are 
redeemable (In this world not 
the next); 

■ Belief that history always 
proves conservatives and 
reactionaries wrong. (But the 
left not always right): 

■ Trust in reason over heri- 
tage, custom and superstition; 

■ Creating wealth and using 
It creatively; 

■ Tax as much as you dire; 

■ Remember history will 
judge most wars 
unneccessary; 

■ Tolerate almost everything 
but intolerance; 

■ Strive for equality of 
opportunity; 

■ Strive for level playing 
fields between men and 
women, workers and manag- 
ers, old and young; 

■ Side with the consumer, 
not the owner or the producer; 

■ Celebrate cultural, social 
and racial diversity; ' 

■ Enjoy, don't fear foe shock 
of the new In culture and art; 

■ Regard sex and family life 
as no business of the state; 

■ Protect children but don't 

use that duty as an excuse for 
over-protecting adults. 

Hai say some old Lib Dems 
and quite a few Labourites 
too, that hardly sounds like 
the Blairite agenda, does it? 
But It Is, essentially. We live 
in an imperfect world where 
the needs of getting and keep- 
ing power, of governing with 
enough consent always 
requires ducking, weaving 
and trimming of first princi- 



Here is the liberal 
creed both parties 
share and 

conservatives don’t 


pies. Sometimes it means lib- 
eral lights get too well hidden 
under bushels of pragmatism. 
Yet those first principles 
remain and they're shared by 
most New Labour and Liberal 
Democrat supporters alike. 
Think how many fundamen- 
tals of Labour ideology were 
actually founded by Liberals: 
the welfare state by Lloyd 
George and Beveridge and lib- 
eral economics by John May- 
nard Keynes. 

The hows and the whens of 
this great project win be 
chewed over by the tri bal lu te 
of both sides. The Blair/ Ash- 
down communique talked of 
wider and deeper cooperation 
but went too £ar in appease- 
ment with a promise to main- 
tain “two sovereign indepen- 
dent parties". For the only 
thing that divides them is foe 
need to fight each other In 
elections. They wUl fight one 
another next year in Euro- 
pean and local elections, in 
Scottish and Welsh assem- 
blies, drumming up artificial 
differences again and again. It 
will be for the psephologists to 
calculate whether eventually 
the forces of liberalism will 
best bold conservatism at bay 
by merger or by post-PR coali- 
tion. What matters now Is rec- 
ognising their common ideol- 
ogy — even if they 
continue to devise slightly dif- 
ferent pedicles for arriving at 

the same goals. But as long as 

they keep their eye on the 
common tribal enemy, all will 
bewelL 
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‘Fanthorpe is 
no sycophantic 
monarchist 1 

Mike Freeman, Letters 


Europe’s 
red hole 

It’s taxes not spending 

FEW things are more guaranteed to gener- 
ate bad publicity for the European Union 
than the annual report of the Court of 
Auditors, its watchdog body. This year the 
177-page document is particularly interest- 
ing because the Court questions the useful- 
ness of the £600 million earmarked for the 
repair of decaying nuclear plants in the 
former Soviet Union. By die end of last year 1 
it wasn’t possible to say whether there had 
been any progress in terms of nuclear 
safety. It looks as though much of the money 
has been lost, wasted or worse. Even more 
embarrassingly the Court reports that 
countries failed to collect Vat amounting to 
£50 billion — an amount big enough to have 
a very si gnificant fiscal impact on all 15 
member states. Overall, the Court’ draws 
attention to financial mismanagement 
amounting to 5 per cent of the EUfe budget 
— around £3 billion — which has not been 
accounted for. Although it is a relatively 
small proportion of the total budget it is stfll 
a considerable sum which could be spent 
instead on much better causes such as 
improving infrastructure or funding ven- 
ture capital firms to galvanise Europe's 
technological base. Although these sums are 
big it is important to keep them in perspec- 
tive. Mostly the shortfall concerns irregular- 
ities rather than outright fraud (the inci- 
dence of which has probably been declining 
since the export subsidy frauds of a decade 
ago). This doesn't mean, it shouldn’t be 
taken very seriously indeed. Misuse of 


money is bad in itself and bad for the image 
of tiie EU; it also stigmatises the culture of 
subsidised, economic systems like the CAP. 

Yet it is important not to turn it into an 
anti-EU crusade. That is for a very good 
reason: this isn’t a problem just affecting 
“them” in Europe and not “us” in the UK 
As the Commission points out, over 80 per 
cent of EU expenditure — mainly agricul- 
tural spending under the CAP and struc- 
tural grants — is actually managed by 
member states so it is at them that the bulk 
of the criticism should be levelled. And, of 
course, Vat is collected not by the EU but by , 
member states — so we should begratefulto j 
the EU for pointing out something that our 
own governments haven't been so keen to 
draw our attention, to. 

It would be interesting to know what an 
audit of Britain using gimfiar criteria would 
conclude about the probity of domestic 
spending by the central government, public 
bodies and local authorities. At present the 
monitoring of UK public spending is carried 
out mainly by the Audit Commission and 
the House of Commons’ Public Accounts 
Committee and because it is done on a case- 
by-case basis there isn't any overall figure 
to compare with the 5 per cent identified by 
the Court of Auditors. 

Europe, to its credit, has been taking steps 
to put its house in order by clarifying the 
rules for awarding grants and improving 
management systems. The EU is also pro- 
posing to allow member countries to keep 
the' proceeds if they detect irregularities 
with EU money on their own turf instead of 
having to hand them back to the EU as they 
have to when the Court of Auditors or the 
C ommiss ion does the detective work. 

There is one area where the EU could 
learn from Britain. When the Commons’ 
Public Accounts Committee recommends 
action there is a legal chain of events to 


make it happen. The relationship of the 
ELPs Court of Auditors and the European 
Parliament is much less dearly defined. It 
needs to be strengthened in order to make 
sure that Court findings are carried out 
Look on the bright side: if member 
countries could recoup even 10 per cent of 
the Vat they are foiling to collect from their 
own citizens it would pay for an the money 
lost from these alleged irregularities and 
leave plenty to spare. 


Drugs in school 

Expulsion is not the answer 

THERE certainly ought to be red faces over 
the Education Minister’s appeal to head- 
teachers not to automatically expel pupils in 
possession of drugs. But the minister her- 
self, Estelle Morris, has no reason to feel 
embarrassed. In a speech ftiH of common 
sense, she told the Girls' Schools’ Associa- 
tion annual conference that while drugs are 
a crime, they are also a child welfare 
problem. The first reaction to drags of many 
schools was to adopt a zero tolerance ap- 
proach. This, was often what parents 
wanted. But some heads would recognise 
the importance of drawing a distinction 
between “selling drugs in school and some- 
body found with cannabis in their pockets”. 

. Automatically expelling children from 
school for all drag offences took no account 
of the support some children needed. 

The reaction has been absurd. John Dun- 
ford, the general secretary of the Secondary 
Heads Association, who accused the minis- 
ter of undermining school discipline, should 
hang his head in shame. He declared: “It is 
very important that heads should continue 
to have the right to exclude children in - 1 
volved with drags.” Even a primary pupil , 


who had read the minister's address could 
have seen that the minister was not with- 
drawing that right He went on: “There Is 
enormous pressure from governors and 
parents to make schools a drug-free zone 
and the Government should support schools 
doing that” No they should not for the very 
reasons the minister set out: the welfare of 
children ought to be taken into account Mr 
Dunford needs to read the recent Social 
Exclusion Unit's report on what happens to 
children expelled from school: it propels 
them into a cycle oflow education qualifica- 
tions, increased drag use and high crime. 
Chucking children out of school is too easy. 
Schools have wider obligations than just 
education. Has Dunford not heard of pasto- 
ral care? Instead of criticising ministers, he 
should be prodding his members into draw- 
ing up a serious drags policy, one out of five j 
secondary schools still do not have one. 

If Dunford looked foolish, David Willetts 
the Conservative spokesman was absurd 
condemning the Government for “under- 
mining the position” of headteachers. Yet 
what the minister said is almost totally in 
line with the guidance issued by Conserva- 
tive ministers three years ago. It declared: 
“The Secretary of State believes that schools 
will want to develop a repertoire of respons- 
es, incorporating bath sanctions and coun- 
selling, reflecting the different kinds of 
drag-related offences." Precisely. 


V&A triumphs 

Now if s got to find the money 

IT IS a very un-British resolution: the 
Imbies have trounced the Nimbies- Against 
expectation, and against the recommenda- 
tion of its own p lanning officials, the Royal 
Borough of Kensington and Chelsea has 


approved Daniel Libeskind’s visionary de- 
sign for the V&A’s Boilerhouse extension. 
Was this the last cry of Nimbyism? Cer- 
tainly the planning officials, while praising 
the design, were clear about where it should 
be built somewhere away from the Queen's 
Gate Conservation area. Somewhere for, for 
away. Possibly in the middle of a field 
somewhere north of Watford. But the plan- 
ning committee fell upon its sword: “Be- 
cause of the proposal's national importance, 
it was felt that this transcended the 
borough’s planning policies” explained the 
chairman. The decision avoids the costly 
and time-consuming route of a public in- 
quiry and leaves the project to succeed or 
foil on its own merits, or rather the merits 
of its fundraisers. For the main question 
now facing the V&A is where to find the £75 
million to build the ivory-tiled tower. Lot- 
tery funding is still available, but the Arts 
Council of England has made it dear that no 
awards above £15 million will be made until 
after March 2000. There are other Lottery 
distributors, but the V&A may find itself 
more dependent than it might like to lie on 
the largesse of a riimimhing band of private 
donors. Private and public donors alike 
would be justified in asking just what the 
Spiral is for. If it is a gallery for the display 
of objects, it is not perhaps the most practi- 
cal design. But this, surely, misses the point 
The Spiral is the gallery as art object an 
icon, a declaration not of vacuity but of 
confidence. We should celebrate not only 
the defeat of the Nimbies but of Prince 
Charles and his “Carbunclists”. The model 
here is Frank Gehry’s Gugg enheim Mu- 
seum in Bilbao: Gehry’s huge structure has 
turned a rather dour Spanish city into one 
of Europe’s most exciting destinations. Can 
Libeskind do the same for London? With the 
sort of government backing Gehry received 
in Bilbao, it could happen here. 
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Bible endorses 
closedlists 


pt AVID McKie (Watching 
LJthe detectives, November 
16 ), suggests ^television series 
lnvcdytaganthecurrentTV 
detectives, so feat Morse can 
be the sole survivor after many 
murders. I rsnember in the 
mid-fifties, when BBC radio 
boasted a similar multitude rf 
detective talent, there was a - 
SatindayNightTheatreTM^ad- 
cast In which all the then 
favourites were brought . 
together for a weekend house 
party toamystertouscountry 
bouse. Dick Barton was there, 
PC49, evfen the peerless Paul 
Temple and numerous others. 
Their host never showed up, 
but subjected them to all man- 
ner of mortal scares from 
which only their collective wit 
could save them. 

Rev John Ogden. 

Reading: 

QOY Hattenfley is quite 
Mright(Endpiece, November 
16): the Commons is not 
equipped to hold an informed 
debate about Lord Irvine’s 
trousers. They do not have his 
inside Lairg measurement . 
Nick Watts. 

Chippenham, Wilts. 

QE YOUR Leader (Is God a 
It Tory? November 17) on • 
Biblical methods of decision- 
making: Prayer normally pre- 
ceded the drawing of lots, 
hence in Acts 126 “and the lot 
fell on Matthias", who 
replaced the disgraced Judas 
as the 12th disciple. There 
were only two candidates and 
they appear to have been care- 
fully selected- 
Janet Nightingale. 

Rowley Regis. 


I that Jesus would not have 
been an eager convert to PR. 
“The first shallbe last” may be 
difficult un der AV but must be 
contrary toFPTP. 

Andrew Horton. 

Berkbamsted, Herts. 


Branson, we blame you 


O HNO, Richard Bran- 
son, (Letters, November 
17) it is I who despair! - 
Inst week I attempted to buy a 
ticket using the Vfrgin Train- 
line telephone booking service; 
I wanted to pick up the ticket 
atEustanthat afterhoon.Hbw-' 
ever, they said they could, not 
get it there. 

At Easton I had to queue for 
half anhour for a ticket, only to 
he told that Tramline could 
have faxed the detaflsso that 
Eustaa could issue the ticket 
I filled out a complaint form, 
matbvenlngl receivedatele- 
phone call from Virgin Train- 
line in Edinburgh apologising. 
Apparently the ticket could, 
and should, have been Issued 
to Edinburgh and sent to 
Euston by road courier! It had 
tohehy road as Virgin don’t 
run trains from Edinburgh- Is 
it not time to hear Sir George 
Young’s views on the success 
ofhis legislation and the cre- 
ation of the inefficient, frag- 
mented railway? 

A JPickerilL 
London. 

R ICHARD Branson Im- 
plores us to get behind the 
4,000 Virgin Train staff; which 
makes it such a shame that he 


has made so many of them 
redundant In 1993/4, BR em- 
ployed more than 5^)00 staff to 
run the Virgin routes. Using 
the same trains they ran a fer 
more punctual service. But 
then that’s been the Virgin 
Trains way — a press release 
to <me hand, redundancy 
notice to the other. 

Jonathan Bray. 

Campaign Director, 

Save Our Railways. 

I ET me offer Mr Branson 
-someencouragement last 


bureau at Crewe 
to askfor train times. I was 
Impressed by the helpful ap- 


gave me a custamprinted com- 
puter listing. I think she tore 
off a bit that was intended for 
stag It came from P [name 
withheld] at The Better Late 
TbanNever Department, and 
riataflpri timing s for BPI 
[Brighton?] on Sunday. It 
aided hoping that other tim- 
ings would be available later 
in the day. I quite admire the 
laid-back style which charac- 
terises Branson’s management 
of Virgin staff! But can a rail 
network be run with a hold- 
back style? That someone can 


joke about working for the Bet- 
ter Late Than Never Depart- 
ment (Tm presuming ft was a 
joke) disguises a complacency 
which is unacceptable. 

Dr Paul Fitzpatrick. 

HeswaH, Wlrral. 

I SHARE Mr Branson's de- 
spair; the lateness cfhls 
trains, the revesting food, the 
increase inprices, theahsence 
ofheatlng, the overcrowding 

and the state of the toilets. 

Whilst he feels that that an tins 
criticism is directed at his 
staJL I can assure him that 
mine lsdirected at him. 
Robert Creasy.- 
B irmingham 

C OULD the situation on the 
railways ofRafftrack, leas- 
ing companies and train oper- 
ators ever have arisen by 
means of the free market? Are 
we to brieve that Brund could 
have laid down tracks in the 

hope that Stephenson might in- 
vent something to run on 
them? With the present downs 
In charge we would have got 
broad gauge track, standard 
gauge locos and narrow gauge 
trucks. 

John Illingworth. 

Bradford, Yorks. 



Tobacco’s latest killing fields 


O OUTH Africa is not the 
Oflrst developing country to 
ban tobacco advertising (Let- 
tiers, November 16). but such 
bans are still much more com- 
mon in Industrialised 
countries 

. The recent EU Directive 
win increase the number of 
industrialised countries with 
comprehensive advertising 
bans to around 30, compared 
with only about eight develop- 
ing countries. 

If current trends are 
allowed to continue, the global 
death toll will reach 10 million 


a year by 2030; seven million 
of these deaths will be in devel- 
oping countries. 

Health campaigners are in- 
ly wH^to gi y gl o bal 

action to tackle a global indus- 
try — through the Interna- 
tional Framework Conven- 
tion on Tobacco Control The 
British Government could 
lead the way In the forthcom- 
ing tobacco White Paper— 
and help prevent the death 
projection figures from ever 
becoming a reality . 

Emma. Must 
London. 


Oil and prejudice fuel war flames 


I ET us assume that an MP 
L-wrote approvingly of some- 
one stating that much of the 
trouble in an International 
crisis was being caused by 
some blacks or Asians in the ' 
West There would. I hope, be 
uproar. Should there he any . 
difference lfllnstead of blacks 
and Asians, the MP writes in 
simflar terms (First Person, 
November 16) about some 
Jews being responsible for 
plo tti n g war against Iraq? 

In the thirties, the most 
right-wing members of the 
Commons, who acted as the 


apologists for Hitler, echoed 
Berlin’s view that anti-Nazi 
propaganda was simply the 
work of International Jewry. 

Lbave not heard any protest 

fmrnthp r rraiTniaslnn fnir 
Racial Equality or the the 
Labour Party’s national exec- 
utive. whatever slate they are . 
on. is the matter to be raised at 
the next NEC, regardless of 
what views members of that 
body take of the murderous 
anil whwfafll rughnfein Iraq? 
Political Zionists claim that 
only Jews can be relied on to 
fight anti-Semitism; I have 


never accepted that. 

However, anything that 
helps to reinforce racial preju- 
dice needs to be fought 
David Winnick MP. 

House of Commons. 

Q ADD AM’S human rights 
Orecord is exactly the same 
today as during the 15 years 
we supportedhim (Endgame, 
we hope, November 14). Iraq’s 
military forces are insignifi- 
cant but It has 10 per cent of 
world oil reserves. However, it 
is not a client state of the US. It 
lias nothing to do with human 
rights. It is about off. 

Prof D A Turner. 

University ofKent 


IAN Aitken says that the 
I Sbifa pharmaceutical plant 
in Sudan was no more than a 
corner chemist True, the alle- 
gations against it are not 
proven. It may not have solved 
anything to bomb it. But a 
flawed conventional wisdom 
Is growing about it The fac- 
tory was capable of manufac- 
turing the EMPTA pre-cursor 
to VX. Sudan has not signed 
the international convention 
on chemical and biological 
weapons, and may have al- 
ready used mustard gas in the 
Nuba Mountains and South- 
ern Blue Nile areas. 

The Sudanese opposition 
has accused it of manufactur- 


ing chemical weapons, nam- 
ing several military sites. 
Human Rights Watch, while 
critical of the bombing, has 
called for a hill inspection of 
these sites. 

Sudan also has Close ties 
with Iraq — its Foreign Minis- 
ter flew to Baghdad immedi- 
ately after the missile raid. 

Before the raid, the Shite 
factory was facetiously 
referred to locally as “the 
chemical weapons factory”. 

Doesn’t this tell you some- 
thing about what the Suda- 
nese believe their government 
to be capable of? 

Peter Veraey. 

Editor, Sudan Update. 


Begorrah off 



M ORE than priva- 
tised railways or 
'Sky Sport, there is 
one commodity 
that sums up this free market. 
New Labour period: the feke 
Irish pah. 


like weeds to : every High 
Street, owned and managed 
by English breweries, aJ~ 
though, most decent pubs are 
already genuinely Irish. It . is 
as daft as if there were chains 


of Cypriot theme barbers, run 
by rengiigh staff trained to 
say: “Do you go anywhere a- 
nice for ’oliday theece year 
sir?” . . 

Most real Irish pubs are a 
delight, with a compulsory 
lock-in, and a dedicated land- 
lord who's had hardly any 
contact with life outside has 
pub since 1964. So the Spice 
Girls could come in and he’d 
say: "Hello girls. I've not seen 
you to here before, so I’ve hot 
I’d be putting sane more 
clothes on if 1 was you,, it’s 
getting cold outside now”. 

But the feke ones suddenly 
appear, all green and yellow 
with saddles and whips in the 
window, selling Att Ireland 
Hurling Finals pie and Easter 
Rising sausage sandwiches. 
Yet in ‘all the essentials 
they’re the least Irish pubs in 
the world. Try and get a 
slightly , after hours drink, 
and you get the femfliar glare 
which tinaieqs you realise no- 
one will: ever set up E ng li sh 
theme pubs in Kilkenny.. 
Locals would be fesdnated as 


a drink 

at half a second past eleven — 
according to the seven min- 
utes fast dock — and were 
told: "You’ve hear d the bell, 
now CLEAR OFF!" Then the 
windows would be opened as 
-wide as possible and a growl, 
tog Alsatian released from be- 
hind foe bar. Let’s see if that 
catches on. 

Last Saturday afternoon I 
was refused entry into an 
empty O’Neills because I was 
with my two-year-old son. 
Can there be anything to this 
world more un-Irish than 
that? I’ve been to pubs in 
Dublin where, you get funny 
looks for not having a 
p ushchair . 

But question the decision 
aM the nature of these places 
becomes apparent, “it’s not 
me, it’s a company dedston,” 
you're told. So irang a series 
of numbers which led me to 

O'Neills centralised customer 
care department "The reason 
our branches- don’t have a 
children's licence," I, was told, 
is that "it wouldn’t fit the 


profile and market we aim for 
with this particular brand.” 
Then she added: “We recently 
reinforced this directive to 
our managers via e-malL” 

The music, she told me, was 
centrally rivrwtn as well. Ranh ■ 
manager is given tapes to be 
played at strictly specified 
points in the day. This must 
be why you never see a juke- 
box in O’Neills. Someone 
might put on Aretha Franklin 
daring the period to which, 
market research shows the 
target -audience prefers The 
Kinks. For all we know, focus 
groups may indicate that this 
would lead to a 20-minute 
slump . In sales of Cheesy 
Wotsits. 

So even ifa member of staff 
smiles at you. If s probably 
because they’ve received an e- 
mail about the November 
smiling drive. Just as assem- 
bly lines destroy the creativ- 
ity of factory workers, chains 
of pubs, hotels and restau- 
rants remove all humanity 
from their staff and replace it 
with a soulless corporate 


friendliness, otherwise de- 
scribed as rudeness. When 
the lad at a Pizza parlour 
says: “Hello, how can I help 
you with one of our delicious 
pizzas?” We don't think: 
"What a nice chap, eager to 
help me with one of his dell- 
cions pizzas " Especially if 
they only teach him the first 
line, so if you answer “I 
haven't decided yet,” he’s 
likely to say: “Well hurry up 
mate. Pm bleeding busy.” 

A ND when you get off 
an aeroplane to the 
sound of the poor 
stewardess repeating: 
“Thank-you for flying with 
us, we hope you enjoy your 
stay.*' over and over, it would 
be much more friendly if they 
said something human, nfco 
"bet you crapped yourself to 
the turbulence”. 

Instead, every member of 
staff is forced to become a 
jobsworth, referring each 
complaint to a faceless, dis- 
tant code. A variety of ratio- 
nal corporate reasons were 


given by the customer care 
women for why a two-year-old 
couldn't be -allowed in an 
empty pub for five minutes. 
But ifs like someone in a cafe 
justifying why you can- have 
bacon and egg. or bacon and 
beans, but “we don’t do egg 
and beans”. The only worth- 
while response is: “Cant you 
see — It’s bloody MAD!” 

That’s why lake Irish pubs 
Qt the New Labour era. 
They’re devoid of all passion, 
obsessed with ensuring maxi- 
mum profit, every action is 
the result of a focus group, 
and they’re ruled entirely 
from the top with no room for 
local Initiative or dissent 

And it's all presented as 
innovative and radicaL For 
example. New Labour Invites 
us to enjoy the theme of local 
democracy, before adding: 
"Sorry, you can't bring any 
Ken Livingstones to here. 
They don’t fit the profile and 
market we aim for with this 
particular brand you see. 
Anyway, we haven't got a 
licence.” 


Fanthorpe for poet laureate: 
the pressure grows 

I I RSULA Fanthorpe made 
U her laureate bid as i 


early 

as 1984 (Laureate stakes: 
Fanthorpe moves through the 
field, November 16). The 
Windsors: An Everyday Story 
OTRural Folk Is her accolade . 
to twin British fetishes, the 
Archers and the royals, down 
on Old Macdonald’s burger- 
term. 

Witha Grundy here and 
a Gloucester there, 
HereacfuMca, 
there a chicken. 

Here and there a corgi. 
t Mrs Windsor has a farm 
God sow gracious Dan. 

The poem was bracketed by 
Circus Tricks, then Soothing 
And Awful — Archers and 
Windsors again? So. no syco- 
phant monarchist she. 

Mike Freeman. 
Boulder-dough, 

Halites. 


WOUR leader (November 16 ) 
I is at odds in tone with your 
report which addresses the 
question seriously, whereas 


your Leader suggestion that 
Wendy Cope andU A Fanth- 
orpe could have a gladiatorial 
contest for the job of laureate 
triviallses it X do think you 
should get your act together as 
to whether you’re taking the . 
matter seriously or not Cer- 
tainly Fanthorpe would be a 
brilliant ambassador for the 
art of poetry, as those who 
know her and her work have 
been aware of all along. But 
please don’t make silly sugges- 
tions about choosing the next 
laureate. We are actually, as a 
people, rather better at poetry 
than we are at politics, your 
serious commitment to which 
is never to doubt 
Eddie Wainwright. 

ShorweU. 

Isle of Wight 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mall address Is 
supplied. *We may edit letters. 
We regret we cannot 
acknowledge those not used. 
Please provide a reference to 
the relevant article. 



The Royal Opera 
at Sadler's Wells 


io 12 14 15 17 19 
2i 23 31 December 
r 5 8 12 14 

January at 7pm 



A new production 
directed by 
Francesca Zambello 
and conducted by 
Bernard Haitink 
and David Syrus 


Bedfich Smetana 


Tickets: 47.50 -€fio 

Sung in Czech with English Surtitlcs 

Sadler’s Wells Ticket Office; 0171-863 8000 

FirstCall: 0171-420 1166 

Sadler’s Wells, Rosebery Avenue, Islington, Umdon ED 
Nearest d Angel 

Sadler's Wells 
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Laurence Gander 


A voice against apartheid 


I N 1957, as the National 
Party government in 
South Africa was getting 
Its teeth Into the massive 
social engineering opera- 
tion called apartheid, Laur- 
ence Gandar, a quiet, 
reserved man with an ascetic 
profile and piercing hazel 
eyes, became editor or the 
Rand Daily Mail. Johannes- 
burg's morning daily. 

Launched by Edgar Wallace 
at the turn of the century, it 
bad been chugging along In 
the style of a British provin- 
cial newspaper focusing on 
the interests of the white, 
English-speaking establish- 
ment with quaint prohibi- 
tions on publishing pictures 
of black people or running 
stories on them. 

As his paper recorded the 
government's stream of legis- 
lation aimed at separating the 
races in every aspect of social 
and cultural life. Gandar. who 
has died aged 82 , set about 
changing the face of South 
African journalism. He upset 
bis readers and Infuriated the 
government by denouncing 
apartheid, pleading for the po- 


litical emancipation of blacks 
and urging economic 
integration. 

His was a solitary crusade. 
He wrote leaders and articles 
exhorting whites to make the 
inevitable. Ineluctable choice 
— of either going “the whole 
hog" of political separation, 
which would require enor- 
mous economic sacrifices, or 
adopting economic integra- 
tion, which would demand ex- 
tensive political concessions. 
He gathered an enthusiastic 
band of liberal journalists 
around him and started to 
change the backward white 
mindset. His liberal philoso- 
phy of non-discrim i nation, of 
freedom, tolerance and justice 
for all, forcefully injected into 
the thinking of white South 
Africans at that time, was ulti- 
mately one of the fhctors that 
helped to prevent the country 
from sliding into civil war. 

He introduced to South 
African dally newspapers In- 
vestigative journalism. He 
concentrated on exposing the 
raw consequences of the gov- 
ernment's segregation poli- 
cies. such as the removal of 


"black spots” — the uproot- 
ing of people from homes they 
had occupied for generations 
and transporting them to gen- 
erally bleak and inhospitable 
areas of the country — the in- 
iquities or the pass laws, 
under which blacks had to be 
in possession of Identity docu- 
ments or passes at all times, 
the sordid conditions under 
which black people lived in 
the segregated townships, and 
the abominable treatment of 
blacks in prison. 

This last subject resulted in 
1965 in a series of articles 
about prison conditions that 
reverberated around the 
world, and which resulted in 
Gandar and his reporter, Ben- 
jamin Pogrund, undergoing 
an eight-month trial after 
which they were convicted 
and fined (with Pogrund 
being given a suspended jail 
term as well). 

The authorities had been 
reluctant to take action 
against Gandar or his paper 
for fear of the Impact on 
world opinion. But the prison 
articles gave them the oppor- 
tunity to vent their anger. 


They withdrew Gandar’s and 
Fogrund's passports and, on 
one occasion, thugs fired 
shots at the Rand Dally Mall 
offices. But the impact of the 
exposure — one of the most 
courageous and far reaching 
of its kind ever published in 
South Africa, as well as the 
most expensive — was inter- 
national surveillance of the 

prison system by the Red 

Cross and the forced revamp- 
ing of conditions under which 
prisoners were held. 

T hese events, cou- 
pled with declining 
circulation and ad- 
vertising revenues, 
upset an already 
restive hoard of directors, 
who dismissed Gandar as edi- 
tor — only to appoint him edi- 
tor-in-chief after the staff 
threatened to revolt, a posi- 
tion he held until 1969. He 
briefly worked with a human 
rights group in London and 
retired In some disillusion to 
the south coast of NataL 
Laurence Gandar was born 
In Durban and gained a BA 
degree at Natal University, 


after which he joined the Sun- 
day Tribune, and later the 
Natal Daily News, in Durban, 
and the Pretoria News, where 
he was an assistant editor. 
During the second world war 
be served with the Royal Dur- 
ban Light Infantry in North 
Africa and Italy, ending up as 
a brigade intelligence officer 
with the rank of captain. 

In 1953 he joined the public 
relations office of the mining 
conglomerate, Anglo Ameri- 
can Corporation, in Johan- 
nesburg, from where he was 
plucked by a perceptive gen- 
eral manager of SA Associ- 
ated Newspapers to edit the 
Band Daily MaiL 

The only directive he was 
given was that the Mail tradi- 
tionally supported the United 
Party, but he insisted on, and 
was given, “complete edito- 
rial independence" — which 
he interpreted as giving him 
the right to support the rebels 
who left the United Party over 
an issue of principle and 
formed the Progressive Party 
(now, after several mutations, 
the Democratic Party) in 1959. 
This helped bring about 


Helen Suzman's long tenure 
as the only liberal voice in 
parliament, the eventual rl£e 
of the party and the final de- 
mise of the United Party. 

Gander won many Interna- 
tional awards, the most pres- 
tigious being the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
cation world press achieve- 
ment award after die prison 
series in 1966. He cultivated a 
remote Image in the news- 
room, but when I was editor 
to his editor-in-chief I found 
him a warm, friendly and 
generous spirit, with a capti- 
vating and lively sense of hu- 
mour. a most hospitable host 
and a man who loved the arts, 
good food, wine and good 
companionship. 

Gander’s wife IsobeL whom 
he married in 1944, died In 
1989, and their only son, 
Maris, suffered a fatal heart 
attack at 53 in July, leaving a 
grandson, Owen. 


Raymond Louw 


Laurence Owen Vine Gander, 
journalist, born January 28, 
1915; died November 14, 1998 



Gander . . . a solitary crusade to change white South Africa 


AOH Jarman 


Tales 

of 

Arthur 


P ROFESSOR Alfred 

Owen Hugh Jarman cal 
most always known as A 
O H Jarman or simply Jar- 
man), who has died aged 87, 
was among the foremost 
Welsh scholars of the 20th 
century, one of a dwindling 
band who flourished under 
the great Sir Ifor Williams, 
professor of Welsh at the Uni- 
versity of Wales, Bangor. 

As an undergraduate, Jar- 
man read for degrees in 
Welsh and English at Bangor. 
He was appointed to the chair 
of Welsh in the Welsh Depart- 
ment, University of Wales, 
Cardiff in 1957. Through his 
detailed knowledge of early 
Welsh literary sources, he did 
much to clarify and interpret 
the Welsh origins of the Ar- 
thurian legend. He was a 
prominent member of the 
British Branch of the Interna- 
tional Arthurian Society. 

Jarman's name is particu- 
larly associated with the 
legend of Myrddin (known in 
English sources as Merlin). 
His painstaking scholarship 
and meticulous attention to 
detail were the hallmarks of 
his scholarly contributions. 
His edition of the mid 13th- 
century manuscript known as 
Llyfr Du Caerjyrddin (The 
Black Book Of Carmarthen) is 
a fine memorial to that 
scholarship, as Is his edition 
and translation into English 
of the sixth-century heroic 
poem, the Gododdin, In the 
Welsh Classics series. 

With bis wife. Eldra, her- 
self a descendant of the Welsh 
gypsy family or Abram Wood, 
Jarman co-authored two vol- 
umes on Welsh gypsy history, 
the first in Welsh in 1979. the 
second (a much augmented 
version) in English In 1991. 

He was a committed nation- 
alist. a prominent member of 
Plaid Cymru and supporter of 
home rule for Wales. But his 
commitment was tempered by 
reasoned argument and de- 
bate. Though not a pacifist he 
refused to enrol during the 
second world war on grounds 
of his nationalism; he would 
only agree to join the fight 
against Hitler on condition 
that Wales be given political 
independence. Refusal to 
enrol on nationalist grounds 
was not accepted, and he was 
jailed for a while. 

J ARMAN was a fierce op- 
ponent of the investiture 
of the Prince of Woles In 
1969. which to him symbol- 
ised the subjugation of Wales 
to the British state. To his 
students he was a kind If 
somewhat distant figure. He 
taught those subjects in 
which he excelled as a 
researcher. He believed in 

close reading of texts with his 
students, and deplored the 
modularisation of degree 
schemes which, in his view, 
led to an inevitable diminu- 
tion of course content 
Though not given to small 
talk. Jarman could be a lively 

conversationalist, on topics 

that interested him. In his 
final years, despite an opera- 
tion for the removal of cata- 
racts, his eyesight foiled and 
he was unable to read. But his 
mind was lively, and the last 
time I saw him, some two 
months before his death, he 
was enthusiastic about the 
forthcoming national assem- 
bly of Wales, and avid to 
know of the response in 
Welsh scholarly circles to a 
recent study of the Gododdin. 


m E Jones 


rod Owen Hugh Jarman, 
ish scholar, bom October 8, 
1; died October 26, 1998 



Fine boys you are . . . The Clancy Brothers with (left to right) Tom, Liam, Paddy and Tommy Makem In hallmark Aran sweaters 


Paddy Clancy 


Songs of orange and green 


P ADDY CLANCY, the 
oldest of the Clancy 
Brothers, who with 
Tommy Makem were 
widely credited with the 
revival of Irish folk music, 
has died after a long fight 
against cancer. He. was 76. He 
never lost his zest for per- 
forming. Although seriously 
111, he sang for spectators at 
an open-air concert this sum- 
mer as the Tour de France 
came through his native Car- 
rick-on-Suir, Co Tipperary. 

He was one of 11 children, 
and left for Canada with his 
younger brother. Tom, in 
1947. They had been in the 
RAF together. They went to 
the United States soon after- 
wards, apparently smuggled 
across the border in the back 
of a lorry, and tried their 
hand at acting. 

The first stop was at the 
Playbouse in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Tom was more successful, 
particularly when they went 
to New York. He played 
Broadway, supporting Helen 
Hayes in Touch Of The Poet 
and Orson Welles in King 


A Country Diary 


Lear. Together the brothers 
staged Irish plays at the 
Cherry Lane Theatre in 
Greenwich Village for three 
years, but were always strug- 
gling to pay the bills. When 
The Wise Have Not Spoken 
flopped in 1953, they began 
performing midnight con- 
certs to stave off 
repossession. 

They quickly attracted a 
loyal following, and were 
joined in 1956 by their 
younger brother. Liam. He 
brought with him Tommy 
Makem, a fine singer from 
Northern Ireland, and they 
drew upon both green and or- 
ange ballads to record an 
album of rebel sentiments. 

Paddy set up the Tradition 
label to issue and distribute 
the record, and the group de- 
cided to try performing for 
six months. They were still 
trying to settle on a name 
when the boss of the Gate of 
Horn, in Chicago, fed up with 
waiting for them to make up 
their minds, billed them sim- 
ply as the “Clancy Brothers 
and Tommy Makem". As a 


result of an appearance at the 
Blue Angel in New York, they 
were booked for a minor spot 
on the Ed Sullivan show. But 
when the main act failed to 
appear, the group's three- 
minute slot stretched to 18 
minutes to an audience of 80 
million people. It was their 
big break. President Kennedy 


President Kennedy 
asked them to 
perform and the 
renaissance of Irish 
folk was sealed 


was a big fan and asked them 
to perform for him at the 
White House. The renais- 
sance of Irish folk was sealed. 

There was some irony in 
that The Irish community in 
New York actually preferred 
the likes of Danny Boy and 
When Irish Eyes Are Smiting, 
and the group's big support- 


ers in their early days were 
the Jewish community, who 
would drink with them in the 
White Horse Tavern. 

When Tommy and the 
brothers came home to Ire- 
land to tour in 1963, they were 
a sensation. Their albums be- 
came bestsellers, and the 
following year they accounted 
for almost one third of all re- 
cord sales in Ireland. Their 
repertoire included Fine Girl 
You Are. The Holy Ground 
and The Rambler. They 
recorded 55 albums, and per- 
formed with Bob Dylan and 
Barbra Streisand. They 
played Carnegie Hall, New 
York, and. the Royal Albert 
Hall; topped the bill at the 
first Cambridge Folk Festival 
in 1965, and reunited to per- 
form in 1985 at the 21st festi- 
val- Two years ago they put 
together a forewell tour. 

Liam left in 1975. Although 
Tommy Makem had also 
gone, in 1969, he and Paddy 
continued to perform 
together, along with the 
younger Clancy brother, 
Bobby, and a cousin. Robbie 


O'Connell, although less suc- 
cessfully. While Tom pursued 
an acting career — which 
brought him parts in The In- 
credible Hulk, Charlie’s An- 
gels and The Little House On 
The Prairie — Paddy tried his 
hand at fa rmin g, raising Cha- 
rolais cattle in his native Tip- 
perary. He had a reputation 
as a progressive former. 

' He never ceased to wear the 
Aran sweaters, which had 
been a hallmark of the 
group's identity, or his cap. 
Indeed, folk singer Tommy 
Sands said he was never with- 
out the cap, even in the swim- 
ming pool At dress functions, 
he would wear a black cap. 
His other great love was pool. 
Up until his death, he was 
playing and winning in his 
local pub. 

Clancy leaves a widow. 
Maty, and children Leish, 
Rory, Orta, Maura and Conor. 


John Mumn 


Pat ‘Paddy’ Clancy, folk singer, 
bom 1922; died November 10, 
1998 


WENLOCK EDGE: A cold 
wind scythes across the Edge 
from the thin, oily light of 
northern skies behind the 
Wrekm, half-shadowed by a 
cloud-mountain poised above 
it, and half golden with birch 
and larch. On its own little 
knoll the stone thumb of a 
derelict windmill pokes above 
quarries, which gnaw away at 
its roots, and the snivel of 
rabbits, which chew its 
mound Into a mossy lawn. 

This was once a hive of 
grinding stones, sacks and 
floury footprints. It's been a 
den for truants, a gawp for 
tourists, a tryst for lovers, a 
hollow tree, an empty chim- 
ney. a blind telescope to the 


stars. Now them that mind 
our business have put a 
barbed-wire fence round it. 
But. until dynamite and inci- 
sors eat the hilL if s still a 
temple of the uncontainable 
winds. 

In the shelter of the woods, 
cool bright pools of November 
light are dizzy with ephem- 
eral specks of life. Hidden 
puddles throw out one last 
brilliance before winter stif- 
fens this year's evolutionary 
shindig and a thousand gnats 
dither in choreographed dus- 
ters. Each tiny dancing fly is 
as unique as each twizzling 
leaf that foils, from the limp 
trees, each white gull feather 
banking before a dark cloud. 


each raven's rasping croak 
tumbling over Gelds. “Am not 
1/ A Ely like thee?/ Or art not 
thou/ A man like me?", asked 
William Blake. Am 1 not a 
gnat then? 

Life, like the wind la the 
wild and almost unseen mys- 
teries of this landscape, will 
not be fenced out The things 
which seem forever, and the 
things which seem less than a 
moment collide into experi- 
ence. As the imaginary sane 
on the windmill turn, with 
the sound of creaking beech 
bough rigging, the world 
spins under a gnat’s wing, 
and a baby girl is born, my 
granddaughter. 

PAUL EVANS 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN AN extended caption on 
page 4, yesterday, related to a 
report headed. Lone parents 
‘can produce happy children', 
we said that Jane Austen was 
brought up by her widowed 
mother. Hardly. Jane Austen 
was bora in 1775: her father 
died In 1805. She had been an 
adult for some time. 

IN Analysis: World trade, 
page 19, yesterday, we 
referred to the Smoot Hartley 
Act, an Am er ican law raising 
tariffs. It should have been 
Smoot Hawley. 

ON PAGE 3. November 14, we 
misspelt the name erf Aquinas 
Sixth Form College, Stockport. 


IN A SMALL item about a 
competition to find The big- 
gest liar in the World, page 8, 
Travel, November 14. we said 
the contest was held In hon- 
our of Win Ratson, an 18th 
century publican. That 
should have been Ritson. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers’ Edi- 
tor by telephoning 0171 239 
55ZH between Ham and 5pm, 
Monday to Friday, Surface 
mail to Readers' Editor. The 
Guardian. 119. Farringdan 
Road. London EClR 3ER. Fax- 
0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
t ^oder<Sjguardian.co.uk 


Pierre Martory 


Poetic lines 
lost in France 


T HE FRENCH poet, jour- 
nalist and fiction writer 
Pierre Martory, who has 
died aged 77, used to say "I 
love France but I hate ze 
French”. Certainly his poetry 
does not seem to derive from 
any of the modernist (or post- 
modernist) French schools, 
though there are echoes of 
fringe surrealists like Reverdy 
and Raymond Queneau. 

There is a touch of the gai- 
ety of Charles Trenet and of 
Ren§ Clair’s early films; of his 
favourite singers, Florel and 
Piaf. His poem from the early 
1950s. Blues, epitomises the 
rhfiriish expectancy and the 
jaundiced spleen de Paris that 
mingle in his best work. 

Pierre Martory was bom in 
Bayonne. His mother, a 
Basque, died when be was 
two and he was brought up by 
doting grandparents and 
aunts. At the age of nine, he 
was taken to Morocco by his 
father, a career army officer, 
who had re-married and told 
his son that his Bayonne rela- 
tives were dead (Pierre was 
later delighted to find them 
alive and loving as ever). In 
the autumn of 1939, Martory 
entered the School of Political 
Science in Paris, only to es- 
cape the city a few months 
later on the last train to leave 
before the Germans arrived. 

After crossing the unoccu- 
pied 2 one on foot, and a brief 
stay in prison In Lyons be- 
cause his papers were not in 
order, he joined the Free 
French forces in Morocco and 
fought alongside the Allies in 
the Tunisian campaign. 

After the war, Martory suf- 
fered from depression, for 
which he was hospitalised. He 
drifted through a variety of 
jobs, eventually joining Baris 
Match, to which he contrib- 
uted a weekly page on the 
arts. Meanwhile, he had pub- 
lished a novel. Phebus ou le 
beau Martage — 'a Mauriac- 
like tale oF family life in the 
provinces — in 1953; his edi- 
tor was the esteemed Robert 
Earners. 

The book was well- 
reviewed and promised a suc- 
cessful career as a novelist. 
But Ranters, a homosexual 
himsel f , turned down M ar- 


tery's second novel because of 
its homosexual theme. 
Ranters was willing to pub- 
lish Martory’s third novel but 
asked him to change the end- 
ing, which so infuriated Mar- 
tory that he withdrew the 
book. Years later Banters 
wondered In his memoirs 
what happened to the bril- 
liant young writer Martory. 
Pierre could not resist writ- 
ing him a note saying that 
Ranters himselT might be able 
to answer that question. 

I first met Pierre in March 
1956. We became instant 
friends and soon began living 
together, an arrangement that 
lasted until my reluctant de- 
parture from France in 1965. 


Thereafter we visited each 
other often and talked twice 
weekly on the telephone. He 
led a solitary life, his main 
friends a young Moroccan 
family, whose children he 
adored, and Denis Demon- 
plon. now editor of Le Point 
Another friend was Francis 
Wisbart, with whom Pierre 
collaborated on a volume of 
text and etchings entitled 
Pdre Lachaise •— the name of 
the famous cemetery near 
where he lived and where his 
ashes are now scattered. 

Every Question but One and 
a more substantial collection 
of poems. The Landscape Is 
Behind The Door, were trans- 
lated into English and pub- 
lished by Sheep Meadow. 
Press in New York. There: . . 
were some good reviews, and 
his poetry soon began to ap- 
pear in Poetry (Chicago). 
American Poetry Review, and : . 
the New Yorker. American 
colleges and other venues 
began inviting him to give 1 
readings, and be was particu- 
larly gratified when a poster 
at the Institut Francais in 
Boston billed him as "a great 
poet still undiscovered by the 
French". 

This situation seemed 
about to change; In 1997 



Martory . . . touch of Piaf 

Sheep Meadow Press pub- 
lished Veilleur de Jours, a vol- 
ume of his poems in French, 
which was to be distributed 
by Alyscamps Press; then, for 
unexplained reasons, the dis- 
tributor dropped the project 
Plans are now underway for a 
new French edition. 

Martory suffered a stroke 
in New York in 1995, which 
left him slightly lame; an- 
other this spring was more 
severe. He fell frequently; In 
October, when we last spoke 
on the telephone, I suggested 
he get a beeper that would 
allow him to summon help. 
He replied: “I'm an old, wild 
wolf: I don’t want help. When 
I die. It’ll be an unpleasant af- 
fair of 10 minutes; but that'll 
be alL” Scarcely 24 hours 
later he was found dead. 


John Ashbery 


Pierre Martory, writer and pc 
bom December 1 , 1920: died < 
tober 5, 1998 


Birthdays 


Margaret Atwood, novelist, 
59; James Barrington, direc- 
tor, Wildlife Network, 46; 
John Boulter, former Olym- 
pic runner, 58; Rt Rev Dcrwi 
Bridges, Bishop erf Swansea 
and Brecon. 65; Prof Charles 
Cowan, former director. 
School of Oriental and African 
Studies, 75; Linda Evans, ac- 
tress, 54; Bill Giles, meteorol- 
ogist, 59; David Hemmlngs, 
actor, director, 57; Baroness 
Jay of Paddington, leader of 
the Lords and ministpr far 
Women. 59; Michael Kustow, 
arte entrepreneur, 69: Admi- 
ral of the Fleet Sir Henry 
I .each, 75; Lord Mackenzie- 
Stuart, former president, 
European Court, 74; Graham 


Parker, singer, songwri 
48; Alan Pryce-Jones, aul 
and critic, 90; Sir Tas 
Watkins VC, preside 
Welsh Rugby Union, 80; I 
Wilde, pop singer, 38. 


Death Notices 


FARQHER Mary (nda WMM). <K3ftyKM£ 
o! Hicham. atod Doocefidh' In 
*«p on Satuniay Novembe r mn rc aa 
asM 90 mars Service and MMtnwl jU 
tydracott Cwncnry. Banbury RoadMorm 
Oxford on Thursday November 
130pm. Family dowers o My pteasa. dona- 
tions tf doalrad m aid oi Help 
nwy try sort e/o Reeves & Pafr, W F"™* 

Centro. KUUngun, Oxford. OJC3 2P B- 

■To place your m amuncem en l 

0171 713 4667 or fox 0171 713 *707 MO** 1 

9am ana 3pm Uon-Frt. 
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Industrial group targets partner for decisive re-direction into telecoms I Notebook 
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GEC in French connection 


AtaBnima i w 
and Davfd Oow 



RITAIN’S largest 
industrial and 
.electronics group. 
(GEC. is consider- 
ing a decisive 
change of direction in an 
effort to become a world-class 
player in the communications 
industry 'by .forging a strate- 
gic gUfflnrg or even merging 
with the French telecoms 
group Alcatel- . - 
It Is understood that GEC’s 
chief executive Lord Simpson 
held exploratory talks with 
potential French partners, in- 
cluding Alcatel, in Paris at 


the weekend. GEC and Alca- 
tel already share equal stakes 
of 25 per cent in the Anglo- 
French engineering group Al- 
stom, their joint venture, hair 
of which they finatod in June. 
This partial sell-off netted 
GEC around £1 billion. 

Brokers Salomon Brothers 
recently put a value of 
£13.5 billion on Alacatel’s tele- 
coms businesses, which in- 
clude optic fibre and network 
cables, telecoms sub-systems 
and undersea cables. 

GEC is becoming increas- 
ingly frustrated in its efforts 
to expand its defence elec- 
tronics Interests in both 
Europe, where the rival Brit- 
ish Aerospace Is leading the 


drive for consolidation, and 
the United States. Insiders 
now believe that it may have 
to reduce these interests. 

The company's decision in 
Jane to buy back for £700 mll- 
lion Siemens’ 40 per cent 
share In GPT, the jointly 
owned telecoms system pro- 
vider. has given GEC a new 
impetus to expand in the tel- 
coms market, however. It has 
also opened negotiations with 
Korean players over a poss- 
ible deal. 

The company found that 
the Siemens partnership, 
forged by Lord Weinstock in 
1990, was proving too restric- 
tive and excluded GPT from 
potentially important con- 


tracts including a £300 mil- 
lion deal with Belgacom — 
the Belgian telecoms group. 

Marconi Cmnmmi iwitima , 
which was formed from GPT 
and GEC’s Marconi subsid- 
iary in Italy, believes that 
there Is an opportunity for it 
to become an Important 
player in the burgeoning mar- 
ket for data transmission and 
Internet equipment. Engi- 
neers from the two companies 
are working flat out to de- 
velop software and products. 

If GEC successfully forged a 
deal with Alcatel, the internet 
equipment market could be 
looking at a serious player. 
Alcatel is already working 
closely with Cisco Systems, 


the fast growing US provider 
of rooters for the Internet 

Earlier this week, six Euro- 
pean defence and aerospace 
firms led by BAe, Aerospa- 
tiale of France and Ger- 
many's Dasa, submitted a 
confidential new {dan to gov- 
ernments for creating a single 
company to take on American 
rivals such as Boeing and 
Lockheed Martin. 

GEC, which is still pursu- 
ing talks with BAe on a poss- 
ible merger, now fears that 
the proposed European Aero- 
space and Defence Company 
(EADC), if formed, could ex- 
pand its interests beyond 
building •‘platforms’*, such as 
planes, into defence electron- 


ics. the growing core of mod- 
em military systems. 

France is rapidly consoli- 
dating its state and privately 
owned defence firms but has 
excluded foreign companies, 
including GEC, from bidding 
for peris of this such as 
Thomson-CSF, the defence 
electronics group in which 
Alcatel has a stake. 

GEC is now America’s 
sixth-largest defence contrac- 
tor after its £833 million pur- 
chase of the electronics firm 
Tracer earlier this year but it 
is uncertain of future expan- 
sion prospects given Penta- 
gon opposition to opening up 
secret defence contracts to 
non-US firms. 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 
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Wheels of fortune ... the British Racing Drivers* Club has received a £41 million offer for the track, but says it is worth £70 million 

Drivers’ club members to get payout if Silverstone sold 


Julia Finch 


E IGHT hundred mem- 
bears of the British Rac- 
ing Drivers' Club, in- 
cluding grand prix stars 
Damon Hill Johnny 
Herbert, veteran racers 
Stirling Moss and Paddy 
Hopklrk and television 
commentator Murray 
Walker, could get payouts 
of nearly £90,000 each from 
the sale of the Silverstone 
circuit 

The BDRC, which owns 
Silverstone, confirmed at 
the weekend that it has 
received a £41 million bid 
for the track and the land 
around it . The dub has 
written to members out- 


lining the offer from John 
Lewis, a former employee, 
with financial backing 
from HSBC Private Equity. 

It is understood that the 
BDRC believes the c ir cu it 
which has been the perma- 
nent home of the British 
Grand Prix since 1988, 
should be valued at nearer 
£70 million, equal to 
£87,500 per member. The 
dub hopes that publicising 
Mr Lewis’s offer might 
prompt higher bids. 

If Silverstone is sold, 
hundreds of BRDC mem- 
bers might receive two pay- 
ments next year. Many are 
also members of the Royal 
Automobile Club, which is 
selling its breakdown div- 
ision, with the proceeds go- 


ing to Its 12.000 members. 
The RAC payout will total 
£35,000 per member. 

The club, lead by Lord 
Hesketh, the former For- 
mula One race team boss, 
has appointed Dresdner 
Klein wort Benson, the in- 
vestment bankers, and 
Slaughter & May, the City 
lawyers, to advise it. One of 
the club’s City advisers 
said: “Other bidders will 
probably come forward.” 

Silverstone, a former 
RAF airfield, has a turn- 
over of £30 million a year, 
with half generated by the 
annual grand prix. It is ex- 
pected to make £4 million 
profit this year. 

Any formal sale proposal 
will be controversial.- Hill 


and Jackie Stewart, former 
world champions, have al- 
ready voiced concern that a 
sale could endanger the 
fixture of Silverstone as a 
racing venue., . 

Until recently, the 800- 
acre estate around the cir- 
cuit had only limited devel- 
opment potential because 
of poor road links, but a by- 
pass has been approved to 
give access to the Ml and 
M40. This will boost land 
values. Walker and John 
Watson, who won the Brit- 
ish Grand Prix in 1981, 
have said that the prospect 
of big cash handouts would 
be a powerful incentive to 
members. Watson, a former 
BRDC board member, said 
a sale was inevitable. 




T HE third quarter-point 
cut in the Federal 
Reserve’s key market in- 
terest rate in as many months 
reflects the depth of the con- 
cern by the chairman. Alan 
Greenspan, about the global 
financial system. The turmoQ 
in emerging economies may 
have eased for the time being 
but tiie Federal Reserve still 
takes the view that the “un- 
usual Strains” in tlnnnMat 
markets persist 
Moreover, the Fed which in 
public appeared to harbour 
fears that overheating in the 
US economy might lead to a 
new bout of inflation, has put 
those firmly behind it, em- 
phasising that the latest 
change in rates is consistent 
with both growth and low 

inflation 

The Fed move does not 
automatically mean that Brit- 
ain will follow suit and 
reduce rates immediately, 
after the half-point cut by the 
bank of England’s monetary 
policy committee two weeks 
ago. However, with the 
Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Develop- 
ment forecasting that Brit 
ain’s growth could be as low 
as 0.8 par cent next year — a 
figure more prudent than the 
Chancellor Gordon Brown in 
his pre-budget report — there 
is good reason to believe that 
UK rates win be heading 
steadily down too. The OECD 
is forecasting 5 per cent base 
rates by the year 2000. 

There is one catch in the 
Federal Reserve's strategy. It 
is two years since Greenspan 
started to warn of over- 
exuberance in equity mar- 
kets. That has continued 
more or less unabated but for 
the setback this summer, 
which has now been recov- 
ered. The strength of the 
United States stock markets 
is the one factor which is 
bedding up confidence and 
consumption In the US econo- 
my. at a time when the sav- 
ings rate has collapsed. If 
share prices were to go into 
retreat again, with a major 
correction, then the US could 
face a severe recession. 


Racing greats . . . Damon Hill (left) and Stirling Moss 


Swiss miss 

T HE nine-month figures 
from UBS — now offi- 
cially Europe's largest 
bank — could not be much 
worse with overall profits 
down by 32 per cent Had the 
hurricane which has hit UBS 
— a combination of old UBS, 
SBC and investment bankers 
Warburg Dillon Read — hit a 
less well-capitalised institu- 
tion, the reputation of Swiss 
franking for safety could have 
been holed forever. 

As matters stand, UBS has 
a reasonable hope of putting 
Humpty Dumpty back 
together again in the current 
quarter. The combination of 
interest-rate cuts in many 


leading industrialised econo- 
mies, the IMF’s rescue pack- 
age for Brazil and the spectac- 
ular — if not folly justified — 
bounce back in equity prices 
means that DBS and the bank- 
ing sector as a whole, should 
finish the year in better shape 
than looked likely just a few 
months ago. 

Now for a look at the dam- 
age. The part which is of most 
interest in the City, where 
Warburg Dillon Read is a key 
player, is Investment bank- 
ing. Here, the performance 
has been calamitous. The in- 
vestment bank ended the 
third quarter with a loss of 
£460 million. When one con- 
siders that the Investment 
hank earned £376 million in 
the first half of the year, this 
is an alarming deterioration. 

The main sources of this 
startling reversal are well 
known. There was the foolish 
involvement in Long-Term 
Capital Management which 
resulted in a write-down of 
£328 million and a great fum- 
ble in equity derivatives, 
which led to a ftirther write- 
down of £306 million. Overall, 
trading profits for UBS were 
down 87 per cent in the first 
nine months. 

Despite all this, and the 
high-profile departures seen 
at UBS since the revelation of 
the LTCM connection, the 
bank is determined to remain 
the European challenger to 
the American bulge bracket 
It is fortunate that some of the 
American houses, notably 
Merrill Lynch. Bankers Trust 
and JP Morgan, were badly 
hit in the third quarter mar- 
ket turbulence and lost 
ground too. In the case of UBS 
investors are assured that 
had better risk control been 
in place the LTCM transac- 
tion would “subject to intense 
scrutiny”. One would hope so. 

However, restoring confi- 
dence at Warburg Dillon Read 
will not be that easy. The cost 
review and efficiency checks 

suggest that there will be 
more jobs to go in London be- 
yond 2.000 already lost as a 
result of the merger. Restor- 

ing confidence after the 
recent shocks win be a chal- 

lenge for a Swiss manage- 
ment not renowned for its 
people skills. 


BOC in on the ACT 

P ENSIONERS and the 
Treasury could find 
themselves on the same 
side for once if other compa- 
nies follow BOC’s example in 
delaying dividend payments 
next year to avoid Advance 
Corporation Tax. 

ACT is to be abolished for 
dividends paid after April 6 
next year and BOC has seen 
that it can save £18.9 million 
by delaying its dividend pay- 
ment until after that date. 

The dividend, when it is 
eventually paid, is going to be 
bumped up slightly to com- 
pensate shareholders for the 
two-month delay. But that 
will be small comfort for pen- 
sioners on tight budgets who 
could find themselves with a 
temporary but embarrassing 
cash-flow problem. But their 
worries will be small com- 
pared to those of the Treasury 
if other big companies follow 
BOC’s lead. ACT might be go- 
ing, but the Treasury will 
want to gather every penny 
while it still exists. 
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Fear grips City as jobs 
axed amid big losses 


J anic e Warman 


I ORE redundancies in 
the City are feared 
(after three invest- 
ment banks announced mas- 
sive losses and job cuts. 

Turbulent trading world- 
wide was yesterday blamed 
by Nomura International. 
UBS and HSBC Midland for 
the latest upheavals in the 
Square Mile. 

Nomura International, the 
London unit of Nomura Secu- 
rities, Japan’s largest securi- 
ties firm, said it would an- 
nounce job cuts today after 
interim losses Of £289 million. 

The hank disclosed in Octo- 
ber that it wanted to cut oper- 
ating costs by 20 per cent after 
announcing losses Incurred 
by the London unit with 1,110 
staff 

UBS, which is the world's 
second largest bank and the 
parent. of investment bank 
Warburg Dfflon Read, the in- 
vestment bank, posted a third 
quarter loss of SFrdU million 
<£407 million}, prompting 
rumours of ftuther job cuts in 


London, where losses 
amounted to SFTL23 billion. 

The bank is Europe’s larg- 
est after its merger with 
Swiss Banking Corporation at 
the beginning of this year. It 
was the victim of tumbling 
shares, troubled emerging 
markets, the collapse of the 
Long Term Capital Manage- 
ment hedge fund and provi- 
sions for payments to Holo- 
caust victims. 

The news caused rumours 
of ftirther job losses among 
Warburg’s 4,500 Lo n do n staff 
in addition to those an- 
nounced after the merger. 

Warburg would not com- 
ment except to say th a t redun- 
dancies would be “piecmaeal" 
if implemented. 

HSBC Holdings has cot 60 
jobs in the dealing area of its 
HSBC Midland treasury, for- 
eign exchange and capital, 
markets operation in Lo n don 


because “changing market 
conditions”. Twenty dealers 
will leave immediately. H SBC 
Midland employs L3 45 staff 
globally, with 1,200 in London: 

Earlier . this month. Bar- 
clays Capital shed u® ftirther 


jobs, 76 in London and 45 in 
New York, bringing foe latest 
round of redunaneexes to ISO 
staff worldwide and Liffe, the 
London futures trading ex- 


change, announced more than 
600 job losses. 

The announcement yester- 
day did not come as a sur- 
prise. UBS posted a profit 
warning in September. "UBS 
remains committed to foe in- 
vestment hanking bUSinfiSS,” 
said Marcel Ospel, president 
and group chief executive 
officer. 

Mathis Cabiallavetta, the 
c hairman, and three senior 
executives resigned last 
month, after an internal audit 
found "shortcomings In risk- 
management” process before 
and after the merger. 

The resignations came two 
months after UBS and Credit 
Suisse Group. Its biggest Swiss 
rival, agreed to pay 
SL25 billion (£789m3Hon) . to 
ppinwiiis t survivors over three 
years for keeping victims’ as- 
sets and as restitution for Swit- 
zerland’s rale as a financial 
centre for the Nazis during the 
Second World War. 


Barclaycard cuts rates 


Patrick Common 


B ARCLAYCAJRD has 
abandoned its stand 
against low-cost credit 
cards and slashed interest 
rates to as low as 93 per cent 
in an attempt to recover mar- 
ket share from new, largely 
American, card providers. 

The card company, which 
has 6 l 5 million customers, has 
until now dismissed introduc- 
tory rates as marketing tools 
which offer a '‘honeymoon’* 
period followed by higher 
rates and bidden charges. 

But it emerged yesterday 
that Barclaycard is now mail- 
ing existing customers to en- 
tice foam to ditch any rival 
cards they have and switch to 
Barclaycard, with a new 
starting rate of 93 per cent for 
six months or 123 per cent for 
12 months. After that, bal- 
ances transferred to Barclay- 
card will be charged at 
183 per cent New purchases 
will still be charged at 
213 per cent APR. 

The offer is part of a test 
scheme involving 200,000 cus- 
tomers initially, but the com- 
pany plans to it na- 

tionwide. The flood of new 
credit cards — there are L300 


on the market compared to 
only 40 in 1990 — has battered 
Barclaycard, though it 
re m a in s the biggest issuer in 
the UK. in September Bar- 
claycard announced 1,100 job 
losses and admitted that its 
market share had slipped 
from a peak of 35 per cent to 
below 30 per cent 
Capital One. the biggest of 
foe new card issuers with an 

opening rate of 63 per cent is 

spending £30 m niton on a new 
head office in Nottingham 
and creating 1,000 Jobs. A 
spokesman says: "For foe last 


two years Barclaycard has 
been telling people to beware 
our rates and not trust us. 
Now here they are coming out 
with something similar, and 
it’s nowhere near as good.” 

Barclaycard cut its stan- 
dard APR from 223 per cent 
to 213 per cent after the last 
cut in Bank of England base 
rates two weeks ago. 

Coop Advantage, which 
charges 133 per cent on its 
card, said: “We see this as a 
heavyweight entering the 
ring with a featherweight 
offering.'’ 


Plastic charges 
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Fail in scratehcard sales 
hits profits at Camelot 


Julia Finch 


ML HUGE drop in foe sales 
#%of instants scratchcards 
has hjt profits at lottery oper- 
ator Camelot Just 133 mil- 
lion of the £l-a-go instant-win 
cards are now being sold each 
week.* down from nearly 
16 million a year ago and 
44 million when the cards 
were launched in March 1995- 

The sales downturn, which 
Camelot insists is in line with 
foe experience or all other lot- 
tery scratchcards worlwide, 
was revealed as the group un- 
veiled half-year profits down 
nearly 12 per cent from 
£38.5 million to £34 million. 

Ticket sales for foe main 
on-line twice-weekly draw 
rose by £23 million over foe 24 
weeks to the middle of 
September but the improve- 
ment was not enough to offset 
the slumping sales of In- 
stants. Total sales of the two 


games dipped to £2.43 billion, 
from £2.46 billion a year ago. 

Lottery players won 
£13 billion from the 48 draws 
held over foe past 24 weeks, 
while the amount raised for 
good causes was stable at 
£835 million — including 
£696.3 million from ticket 
sales, £38 million of un- 
claimed prizes and a £100 mil- 
lion prize-fund shortfall pay- 
ment made by Camelot when 
its payouts are less than foe 
lottery license dictates. 

At foe same time, foe Trea- 
sury received £309 million in 
lottery duty and other taxes 
and Camdot’s four corporate 
shareholders — Cadbury 
Schweppes, security printers 
De La Rue. computer group 
ICL and Racal Electronics — 
received an interim dividend 
of £18 million. 

For De La Rue in particu- 
lar. the downturn in profits 
could not have come at a 
worse time. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 
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Australia 2J3* 
Austria 19.00 
Belgium 55-88 
Canada 249 
Cyprus D.798 
Denmark 10.38 
Finland 8262 
Franca 9.064 


Qarmany 2.71 1 
Greece 454.10 
Hong Kong 12.55 
India 70.98 
Ireland 1.0B 
Israel B.97 
Italy 2.686 


Malaysia 6.32 
Malta a 806 
Netherlands 3.05 
New Zealand 2£8 
Norway 12-13 
Portugal 274.52 
Saudi Arabia 6.DB4 


Shgapwe 2.72 
south Africa 9.067 
Spain 229.92 
Sweden 13.10 
Swhzartamt 2235 
Turkey 472,968 
USA 1 .634 
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Champagne send-off at marriage of opposites 



Daimler debut 
sparkles but 
fails to fizz 
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Nicholas Bannister, CWef 

Business Coire^pondcnt 


T he world’s fifth 
largest car maker 

made its stock market 

debut yesterday, amid 
a burst of razzmataaas. The 
future for Dalm lerChrysler 

— according to its execu- 
tives — is as sparkling as the 
<> ^ ampag ut» quaffed to cele- 
brate the first trading of Its 
shares on 19 markets 

around the world. 

The celebrations mark 

the end of the complex fi- 
nancial operation which 
has merged Daimler-Benz, 
Germany’s and Europe’s 
largest manufacturing 
group, with Chrysler Cor- 
poration, America's third 
largest car maker. 

But now the real work be- 
gins, and industry experts 
are concerned that the ex- 
ecutives of the new com- 
pany will find the task of 
merging the cultures of the 
-two corporations harder 
than merging the shares. 

Jhrgen Schrempp and 
Robert Eaton, architects 
and co-chairmen of the new 
enterprise, presided over 
the festivities and first 
trading of DaimlerChrysler 
shares in Germany before 
flying to the United States, 


Workers change the name plate at Daimler HQ in Stuttgart as the share launch formally merges Germany's largest manufacturing company with Chrysler 
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where they struck the beU 
which signalled the start of 
trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Their strategy seeks to 
marry Chrysler’® modem 
manufacturing methods 
and technology with the 
quality of Daimler's Mer- 
cedes’. lu practice, this 
means bringing together 
Chrysler’s fast, informal 
and flexible style with 
Daimler's formal. Insular 
and methodical culture. 

The reality is that Chrys- 
ler’s 110,000 employees 
make about 3 million vehi- 
cles a year while Daimler's 
177,000 car workers pro- 
duce about 1-2 million. The 
directors of the new com- 
bine are expecting 
$1.4 billion <£840 million) 
in savings next year and 
annual savings of more 
th an $3 billion within three 
to five years — achieved 
without heavy job losses. ■ 

Mr Eaton, on the eve of 
the first trading In 
DaimlerChrysler shares, 
said the company would be 
the leading car maker 
within three years. “This Is 
the beginning of the No 2 
transport company In the 
world.’’ Markets were more 
cautious. DaimlerChrysler 
shares rose by 3 per cent 
during the first day. 


Leading economists say interest rates must come down further to ward off full-blown recession 


World growth forecast cut 


Store sales keep D "“ 


inflation down 


Larry EIHott 

and Charlotte Denny 


T HE West’s leading 
economic think 
tank last night cut 
its forecasts for 
world growth next 
£ear and urged policymakers 
to'- keep lowering interest 
rates in an effort to head off 
recession- 

cutting its growth forecast 
for 29 leading economies from 
2.5 per cent to 1.7 per cent, the 
Paris-based Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and 
Development said that in the 
United States and the euro 
area: "Monetary policy 
should remain biased towards 
easing, as inflation risks have 
been considerably reduced or 
become non-existent" 

The OECD lowered its esti- 
mate of British economic 
growth next year from 1.8 per 
cent to Q.B per cent compared 
to the Treasury's prediction 
of expansion of between 1 per 
cent and 1.5 per cent ! 

Economists at the 29-nation 
think tank also believe that 
the UK will recover much 
more slowly than the Govern- 


ment expects, with growth of 
1.5 per cent in 2000 against 
Gordon Brown's estimate of 
2.25-2.75 per cent 
The OECD warned that the 
main risk to the UK was from 
possible effects of the slump 
in Japan and the rest of Asia, 
which could send financial 
markets crashing and affect 
confidence. But It also 
warned the Bank of England 


necessarily low growth." 
Releasing its half-yearly Eco- 
nomic Outlook, the OECD 
said that the prospects had 
improved slightly over the 
past two months as a degree 
of stability had returned to fi- 
nancial markets. 

However, the report said: 
“While the possibility or a 
generalised recession may 
have diminished, a number of 


‘Confidence in many countries has 
begun to be adversely influenced 1 


of the potential dangers of] 
keeping interest rates too | 
high for fear of a wage-price 
spiral. 

■The main domestic risk is 
a potential over-estimation of 
near-term labour-market 
tightness and corresponding 
wage pressures which could 
delay further reductions in 
the repo rate, with a higher 
Likelihood of recession later." 

“The challenge fhclng pol- 
icy has shifted from orches- 
trating a needed slowdown in 
growth, towards avoiding im- 




the downside risks to the out- 
look are still present" 

The OECD highlighted four 
separate threats to the global 
economy — a resurgence of 
protectionism: a meltdown in 
the Japanese banking system; 
a failure to cut interest rates 
quickly enough: and the risk 
of financial contagion spread- 
ing to South America. 

While the economies in 
Europe and North America 
have remained robust "confi- 
dence in many countries has 
begun to be adversely influ- 
enced by the extent and dur- 
ation of tiie crisis, as well as 
the diminishing prospects for 
any early turnaround.'’ the 


report said. “Financial turbu- 
lence has now spread to the 
point where few. If any 
countries remain untouched- 
.•‘Financial turbulence has 
now spread to the point 
where few, if any countries 
remain untouched.” 

The OECD said that in the 
three main western trading 
blocs growth would be slower 
in 1999 than it had predicted 
before Russia's debt default 
triggered a second wave of fi- 
nancial turbulence. Despite 
the fiscal package announced 
earlier this week, Japan’s 
economy is expected to grow 
by only 0 .2 per cent following 
a contraction of 2.6 per cent 
this year. In s umme r, the 
think tank had pencilled in j 
growth of 13 per cent for 
Japan next year and only a 
small recession in 1998. 

The United States — hith- 
erto the engine of world 
growth — is expected to suffer 
a marked slowdown in 
growth next year from 33 per 
cent to 13 per cent 
' With the advent of the 
single currency a mere six 
weeks away, the OECD said 
that European Union pros- 
pects were now weaker than 
it had forecast in the summer. 

Growth next year would be 
23 per cent against 23 per 
cent this year, leaving the un- 
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The big picture : : 
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employment rate stuck at as part of a global trend 
more than 10 per cent towards cheaper money. Brit- 

The OECD is expecting ish inflation its expected to be 
British interest rates to Call to in line with the Government’s 
just over 5.1 per cent by 2000, 23 per cent target 


R etail inflation is 

pl umm eting thanks to 
out of season sales 
which helped the Govern- 
ment reach its 23 per cent 
target for underlying infla- 
tion in October for the third 
month in a row. 

Separate figures show, that 
the Government is on course 
to meet its target of repaying 
£43 billion of debt this finan- 
! cial year after a record sur- 
plus of taxes over spending 
last month. 

The price of goods rose 1.1 
per cent in the 12 months to 
October, a statistician at the 
Office for National Statistics 
said — the lowest annual in- 
crease since the series began 
in January 1987. Excluding 
food, drink, tobacco and other 
erratic items, goods prices 
have been falling since June. 

“Our estimates suggest that 
retail goods prices have not 
been weaker for at least 25 
years," said Michael 
Saunders of Salomon Smith 
Barney. “Clothing and foot- 
wear prices were particularly 


soft, falling 1.1 per cent year 
on year after a 4 per cent drop 
in September." 

The headline rate of infla- 
tion, which adds in mortgage 
interest payments, fell to 3.1 . 
per cent in the 12 months to 
October, from 33 per cent the 
previous month. The main 
upward pressure on inflation 
came from the Introduction of 
| university tuition fees. 

The record £8 billion sur- 
I plus in government revenue 
over spending last month 
helped to put the Govern- 
ment’s overall position for the 
first seven months of the fi- 
nancial year into the black. 

Since April the cumulative 
public sector net cash 
requirement — the old public 
sector borrowing require- 
ment — is £53 billion in sur- 
plus. The Government 
achieve a debt repayment this 
year for the first time in 
nearly a decade. 

• About 29,000 Ford workers 
will receive an above-inflation 
435 per cent rise, the second 
stage of a two-year pay deal, 
the company said yesterday. 
The rise is not expected to af- 
fect settlements elsewhere. 



Fresh blow to Japanese pride 


Jonathan Watte In Tokyo 
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I N A fresh blow to Tokyo's 
economic pride, Moody's 
cut Japan's debt ratings 
yesterday so adding to risks 
of a year-end credit squeeze 
for its financial institutions. 

The respected American 
credit-rating service, which 
assesses the ability of compa- 
nies and nations to repay 
their debts, relegated Japan's 
securities and foreign cur- 
rency ceilings for bonds, bank 
notes and deposits from the 
top grade of AAA to AAL 
Moody’s also downgraded 
to AA1 the Japan Develop- 


ment Bank, the Finance Cor- 
poration of Local Public 
Enterprise. Nippon Telegraph 
and Telephone and three 
power companies. 

Moody’s cited uncertainty 
and increased risk in the long 
term for Japan due to eco- 
nomic and policy weaknesses 
which have caused deterior- 
ation in government finances 
and the domestic financial 
system. 

The decision was an- 
nounced a day after the Japa- 
nese government revealed a 
record 23.9 trillion yen 
(£120 billion) stimulus pack- 
age. To finance it, Tokyo an- 
nounced a decision to borrow 


heavily via the bond markets, 
adding to an already enor- 
mous public debt. 

Japanese monetary autho- 
rities responded with disbe- 
lief and anger to the down- 
grade. Central bank governor 
Masaru Hayami questioned 
whether Moody's had taken 
into account Japan’s vast net 
foreign assets. The vice-fi- 
nance minister, ELsuke Saka- 
kibara. known as Mr Yen for , 
his influence on the currency j 
markets, said that Moody’s I 
would lose credibility by 
making such a decision. 

The currency and stock 
markets were little moved. ; 
The yen and the Nikkei index 


slipped temporarily before 
regaining ground. Bond 
prices, however, fell sharply. 

Analysts forecast that the 
downgrade will make it more 
difficult for Japanese banks 
to secure foreign currency 
loans, adding to the pressure 
on an already weak financial 
system. The knock-on effects 
are expected to posh several 
construction companies Into 
bankruptcy. 

Anticipating such risks, the 
Bank of Japan warned In its ' 
latest report yesterday of a 
credit crunch at the end of 
this year, in addition to the 
continued deterioration of the 
economy. 
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Gas group shake-up leads Slash North Sea taxes or face 
to 400 extra job casualties jobs ‘bloodbath’, say oil firms 
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B OC, the industrial gases 
group in the process of 
shedding 3,700 jobs under a 
radical shake-up of opera- 
tions, yesterday announced 
that a further 400 jobs are to 
go. Chief executive Danny Ro- 
seokranz said the losses were 
likely to be in the Asia-Pacific 
region where extra restruc- 
turing opportunities had been 
identified since the reorgani- 
sation was announced in 
August. 

The new cuts mean that one 
in eight jobs in the group will 
have gone by March 2000. Mr 
Rosenkranz said that 1,150 
Staff bad left BOC subsidiar- 
ies, with a further 2350 to go 
over the next 16 months, 
while 200 of the 1300 people 
expected to leave associate 
companies or joint ventures 
had also gone. 


BOC is seeking to acceler- 
ate sales growth and cut costs 
by selling or closing opera- 
tions which are not part of, or 
closely linked to, its core 
gases business. The group has 
decided to delay payment of 
its first Interim dividend next 
year until after the abolition 
of Advance Corporation Tax 
In April 1999. The two-month 
delay will save BOC about 
£183 million. 

Mr Rosenkranz said that 
shareholders would be com- 
pensated for the delay by a 
03p per share increase in the 
dividend to 15.7p. 

The group's 1997/98 results, 
reported yesterday, are dis- 
torted by a £292.8 million 
charge — mainly to cover 
restructuring costs and write- 
downs of goodwill and fixed 
assets after a strategic review 
of the business — and a £144 
1 million profit on the sale of 
J Its Ohmeda health care 
operation. 


Terry MacaHster 


O IL companies will press 
the Government to 


slash North Sea taxes when 
the two sides meet on an in- 
dustry-government Task 
Force set up yesterday by 
Peter Mandelson, the Trade 
and Industry Secretary. 

Senior oil executives said 
last night that unless there 
were significant fiscal 
changes, or a Surge In 
crude prices, there would, 
be a ’‘bloodbath” of job 
losses and asset sales. 

The Government barely 
two months ago completed 
a review of North Sea taxes 
and backed down on pro- 
posed increases. Since then 
oil prices have slid farther, 
to just above 812 per barrel, 
and the valne of offshore 
fields has tumbled. 

Mr Mandelson has put 
John Battle, the energy 


minister, in charge of the 
task force with senior civil 
servants from the Treasury 
and the Environment De- 
partment. "1 will not stand 
batik and watch a decline of 
the UK oil and gas industry 
under the impact of the low 
oil price,” Mr Mandelson 
said. But he indicated that 
he expected cost cutting by 
the oil industry rather than, 
fiscal changes. 

James May, director gen- 
eral of the UK Offshore Op- 
erators Association, which 
is also represented on the 
task force, said fiscal Issues 
must be tackled with decom- 
missioning and Ucensing- 

Trade unions are angry 
about being excluded. Roger 
Lyons, general secretary of 
the MSP tminn, said: “It's 
essential that the Interests 
of the workforce in oil and 
gas are represented at every 
leve l of discussion about the 
future of the In d u s try," 
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Golf 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Racing 


Rose attempts to 
blossom again 


Michael Britten at San Roque on the 
young professional hoping to show his 
performance in the Open was no fluke 


A T6ft2Inand still ris- 
ing. Justin Rose is be- 
coming accustomed 

to looking (town on 
the rest of those struggling to 
make a name for themselves 
in professional go]£ 

Since he captured the 
imagination of the golf world 
and millions of enthralled 
spectators in his last days as 
an amateur by tying for 
fourth place in the Open, the 
1 9-year-old from Hampshire, 
in Spain this week for the 
PGA European Tour Qualify- 
ing School, has rivalled j 
Michael Owen for the title off 
the most talked-about teen- 
ager in British sport. 

Television and radio vie for 
interviews with this ex- 
tremely personable young 
man who has already occu- 
pied almost as many column 
Inches as Liverpool and Eng- 
land's goal-scorer. 

Last week he signed a con- 
tract with Dunlop MaxOi to 
play with their ball, which 
will reward him with more 
than £600,000 over the next 
three years — nice work for a 
rookie who . has nil Income to 
his name in his eight tourna- 
ments as a professional since 
his heroics at Royal Hirkdale 
in July. 

Some regard the Maxfll 
deal as a shrewd Investment 
In outstanding potential. 
Others see it as a risky gam- 
ble on a so far unproven tal- 
ent Shortly before 9.00am 


today Rose will start to pro- 
vide the answer when he 
steps on to the 10th tee at the 
San Roque dub. 

The next six days will deter- 
mine whether In 1999 be win 
continue to rub shoulders 
with Europe’s finest, such as 
Nick Faldo. Colin Montgo- 
merie and Lee Westwood, or 
spend most of his time in the 
relative obscurity of the 
secondary Challenge Tour. 

Only 35 Tour cards are 
[ available to the field of iso, 
which also includes fo rmer - 
US Tour professional Mac 
Grady. All will play two 
rounds at San Roque and two 
at neighbouring Sotogrande, 
after which the leading 75 will 
go forward to the final 36 
holes at San Roque next Sun- 
day and Monday. 

It ought to be a cakewalk 
for someone who baa shown ' 
he has the game to live with 
the world’s best but the 
annnal Tour School boon 
the graveyard of so many 
great expectations over the 
last 20 years that Rose knows 
nothing can be taken for 
granted. 

His rivals include 13 former 
Tour champions, and three of 
them — Gordon J Brand. Paul 
Way and Steven Richardson 
— are Ryder Cop players. 
Rose has joined them only be- 
cause he was able to shoot a 
last-round 67 to take the last 
spot in the pre-quaiifying test 
at Chart Hiiia in Rent ‘It is 







Volvo Scandinavian Harters ‘ . 71, 75; missed cut . 76th 
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unique. It is going to be tough 
and I respect it, "he says, ‘“but 
I feel confident I will get my 
card I knpw I have to try my 
hardest to get on with the job 
at band. This Is all t hat mat- 
ters now, and at the end of the 
day it is all down tome." 

Rose Is likening his School 
challenge to that glorious 
Open week. “I played with 
Ernie Els and Nick Faldo in 
practice, then had four 
rounds Of the Oharnplftnahip , 
and I aim to make it six here 
as well,” he “For a time 
after that 2 was not in control 
of my life but X have put all 
those missed cuts behind me, 
and my preparation over the 
last three weeks has been 
very relaxing. 

“I have been practising at 
my North Hants club, and just 
playing nine holes here and 
there. I know my game has to 
progress but the way I am go- 
ing about it is the best for me. 
Everything has to improve, 
but I am getting close.” 

One player who wont be 
with Rose in Spain is the 
Maylands assistant Darren. 
Parker, who has withdrawn 
after snffering a broken left 
arm and having 42 stitches in 
a head wound after a car 
crash on the notorious N340 
between Algectras and Mar- 

hdb Iftg f .Q rmHay ni g h* 

£08 caddie Ian Davidson is 
in. hnspttui in u»i«p after 
fracturing his skull and 
breaking both wrists in the 
RflTno aprfflgnt in which an- 
other professional Robert 
Coles, together with his cad- 
die Gary Tilston, escaped 
with severe bruising. 

After a separate accident 24 
hours earlier, the Australian 
caddie Stuart Dryden was de- 
tained in hospital with severe 
chest bruising and a art face. 

• The Frenchman Olivier Ed- 
mond hag become the 34th 
recipient of the coveted Sir 
Henry Cotton Rookie ct the 
Tear award on the European 
tour. The 28-year-old, who 
came through the tour's qual- 
ifying school at the fifth at- 
tempt. was joint second In the 
Peugeot French Open and 
kept his card for 1999 by fin- 
ishing 93rd on the Order of 
Merit with £69^69. 



Suny can do the 
business at 
Haydock again 


Ron Cox 


S UNY BAY, 20-1 for the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup, 
can shake up the ante- 
post market by repeating last 
year's victory in the Edward 
Hammer Memorial Chase at 
Haydock this afternoon. 

The state of the ground will 
always determine Suny Bay’s 
chance on the day at Chelten- 
ham — he must have it soft — 
but in terms of ability be is up 
there with the best of them. 

Victory over See More 
Business, the Gold Cup 
second-favourite, and Escar- 
tefigue, 10-1 for Cheltenham, 
is on the cards if Suny Bay is 
in the same sort of form as 
this day 12 months ago when 
he romped home by ll lengths 
from General Wolfe, with See 
More Business another seven 
lengths away third. 

Reports from Lam bourn are 
positive about the grey, who 
went on to win the Hennessy 
by 13 lengths last season. 
There were excuses for Suny 
Ba^s subsequent defeats in 
the King George and Gold 
Cup and he bounced back at 
Aintree with a magnificent 1 
second under I2st in the 
Grand National. I 

See More Business, held up 
when third behind Suny Bay 
here last year, is expected to 
have more use made of him 
this time. He comprehen- 
sively turned the tables on 
Suny Bay (fourth) when land- 
ing the King George at Kemp- 
ton, but the latter was pa- 
tently below form and is more 
effective on left-handed 
tracks. 

Carried out before the 
seventh fence in last season’s 
Gold Cup, See More Business 


is Inclined to spoil his chance 
by sloppy jumping and was 
fortunate to survive an al- 
mighty blunder four out in 
the Pillar Property Chase at 
Cheltenham. 

Bscarteflgue was one of last 
season’s top staying novices, 
but is In danger of being over- 
rated on the strength of his 
Martell Cup defeat of Simply 
Dashing and The Grey Monk 
in desperate conditions at 
Aintree. 

He may always require test- 
ing ground to take on the 
best, but should not be writ- 
ten oft cm the basis of last 
month’s Wether by fourth be- 
hind Strath Royal in a ferei- 
caHy slowly-run race. 

At level weights Strath 
Royal finished only around 
seven and a half lengths be- 
hind Suny Bay in last sea- 
son's Gold Cup. But Chelten- 
ham came too quickly for 
Suny Bay after a troubled 
preparation and the ground 
was against him. A line of 
form through General Wolfe 
suggests he has nothing to 
fear from Strath Roy aL 

The Grey Monk, never 
quite at his best last term, has 
turned in some good perfor- 


mances in small fields round 
here but that Is generally 
when he has been able to 
dominate. That role promises 
to go to Sony Bay (2.50). 

At Kempton, the promising 
North miltmny (1.40), not 
knocked about when third to 
Lord Of The River and Ocean 
Hawk at Exeter, can boost his 
stable's excellent record in 
chases at the Sunbury trade. 

There are several dark ones 
in the seller at Hereford, and 
any market move for Zoe 
Davison's Summer Flower 
(2.00) would be significant. 


National on top of the world 

■fHE Martell Grand year’s total prize money of 
I National has shored up its £368,050, of which over 
position as the richest £160,000 went to the winner 


National Hunt race in the Earth Summit “So far as the 
world with next year’s con- Martell Grand National is 


tost offering a guaranteed concerned, it is the premier 


minimum value of £420.000. race in the calendar,” said 


Testing time 


_ . „ , _ „ The puree represents an in- Ain tree’s managing director 

. Jnstin Rose is aiming for a European Tour place photograph: oavd cannon crease of over £50,000 on last Charles Barnett. 


Kempton 


Haydock Jackpot card with form guide II Hereford runners and riders 
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MJRfttann 5-11-3 

HlGEmoM5-it-o ; 

II 6 (.Mm 5-u-O 



JBrtfrr 7-10-12 

PEtam 4-10-12 

8kJTudi5-10-fi 


=5g« 


^ BBWkJ REET W0WCE 


'HURDLE 

2m 4f £2,885 (8 declared) - 


Z208M 

3WM Tta OqrTMMm a toctom 9-10-0 





WVO 1 Oznri SI 

402 T1432- S0^Bw(2fflCTSSta«wl 9-1 1-10 _ 6 Bmtoy M 

m 1121-4 EuttfigMnqmnDlfdHtan 

6-11-6 AtoetaataM 

4M ansi- Ttaftaitota(2ST)<GB>NWm 

W- 10-12 A Mfifa 88 

m 01P-51 stxktoi* (to no town 12-10-5 - N taw M 

«■ 23114* totortHJN!taMWtaKB-10-5 C UmoRfa M 

M ataywotao pricas 11-4 EKXtau ft H. 7-2 SH Itaa Btaoast [TJ. 4-1 

som bn lawfti te? itaku wtoB Rem t n. i«-i usw bw>* 

• C«Ci^B|M*L(Uibta«|,T(M* 

RMI SWK - Sm ton tatotas ItU w. Moy SS ctaW ori « ta 7ti in 


Rigtt-hBndBdrtaaof ittn with 300yds nn-in Empbasfe on spaed 
Mlwt&anstBKtta. 

SoinF Good. ★ Denotes Mnfcars. 

Sevn-day iAbr Nbre. 

B&ifccfBd ItottoE 1.00 Framo Of MW; 3t)0 Head GenfEnar. 
VtantoNorv. 

Hguos h dracteb after horse's name derate days since tot otonp. 
F.RhL 


17 WWW ton (PUlPPndy 11-104) toCtaa — 

n 041000 PaUrtJMPJP faita 5-10-0 S ItaRr B — 

totov 4-1 Tm»S IfeL 5-1 BtaDV Utjr. 8-1 IU Uw. fitoploo &n 7-1 Daagrt 
Pnw. 6-1 Ai Omani. 10-1 taJnaisi aiiiH ftw w . 12-iSmneVto 


PADDY MORRISSEY NOVICE HANDICAP 
CHASE 

2m £3.1 26 (8 declared) 


1 f%g%UUOEH JUVBiftE HURDLE 3YD 

■WW 2m if £2,570 06 declared) 


i by Cod Dm M Chdatan 3ad A 64 Stay Bar Httany 13B1 ewy 
dm* 4 ow. no an hi W d 37, ill babas firti Skm( a Ptmt *mtt hc« 
ch. IHr- EBartdtaoc: tads) tadaa dnitnota 130. itton 4 at nan rwtanoa, 
4ti tf 5^ 19 bdM Swto «ojd « Otataby »K eh. 68 U» &n Node QaasJ 


it 19 bdM Snb Boyd d Ndtaby 3nli dv. 08 ito fiwy I 


tadat U AinMtag 4 o«t cfer 2 oiL ittta m m by 1W Kan PWeta tool 
■ Oatataa ansi a tay Stata Hflafe Uadi ta. ta 1381. mta on wdl !bn 3 
om. mmy a wo Etas a** « Mtaoby tail a fit toMn Hek 


>»«** 7-2 Oto 1*1. 5-1 Ntab MHA 6-1 «»W Mtoft 7-1 Tin# tod* B-l DotW MW 1 
HsT%|AFaaiHiitamta» 12-1 WrtiOIKab 


om. ana by atota tas Dqfe a taftoby tail A Ql totor Htatw tata 
8a. mtiml ito. afed ce Mm tutai « 4 a» a ran *m by loam ia a 
Mbaaaoa 3ai( bop A Etf s*. 


I B>H » HfL 5-21Mta 6lB ito44MbaB*1 StawOKMl 
Uador.2IHSDmtato 26-1 CaddnCKw. 33-1 EM Tta Bob. 


P0UCE MARES 


4 W»0K NOW FORBOHHG DAY-01372 47U04T NOVKE CHASE 

I «**W2m £353401 doebrofl 


fW2m£353401 dactera^ 

\ = 

2 - 3121- f*tanxi(<23CtaWi5-11-Q J Mma — 

4- 314R tob&jw*esj*PAtote6-11-0 5SS5*S 

S . UBOtU JidipTJJ Tort 6-1 1-0 — H MtaW » 

t ansi WtatatWl (1*9 WH HMMlHI-0 H AR nynM — 

7 J2317. tomitajMPiettRFtowS-ll-O-: —l — 

• ■ . 44014 RaMtob pSffl} dltonMi-O J — 

I ; 3P1&-3 lort» toaanyfeHW* 7-11-0 » Ttawto *7 

». . 6flH*. KdMtoafAAjGIM 7-11-0 L Aapta — 

U U2S4 tobwA no 9ma« 8-11-0 P "to* « 

■atom Wl touata) WDM VI HM Nnmta, 5-1 Hdi bpias, 6-1 NtoaftaK. M ffftam.6-1 S* 

Btoti Mm fgtaw, jo -1 msteito. » 


« .44014 tofttomf 

a ; 3P15-3 fleifbmoH 

ta . ■ . ans>- Utantoit 

» 1220-4 Srrwfl 


2 4 AeBF •we H0WCE HURDLE (QUAUREK) 

■ I V 201 £2,788 (8 declared) 


rnmm ■ V2m £2,788 {8 declared) 

1 OW CHartM IwM JG*ri 6-11-0 — 1 

2 flU3 JtaSHdtoDemitaJPimnfr-ii-o 1 /JS5 

3 iDOAtaSolR«»to)ftiiPto»viiw — tj toto 

4 a UHNMtarimMBSHMta 5-11-0 J 

6 00 ParyiaatarpniMtaHIW* 6-11-0 — 

» 3-0 f5?ml|B»0itCoun5-n-O « s\*J5SS 

l 5- UmBomWPMlHX MtotoV IIW, » t^SE! 

« M TratotaetaW MMdgtaA VIVO »&a« 

tatos 7-4 Ta Eatai. 2-1 to tata n-4 JoslSocdtoi 12-4 H*tad,-M-i Goan* « ton is-i 
Mto. Pd« (aadm 50-1 Tmty Bata 


L 

—ATI 

T J 1 

J 0 

Ji 


O AAUNBBHm CHASE (UWTBI HANDffiAP) 

dfcR*fW2m i0)ds £4,574 PS dedara? 



K teHKtaW 8-11-7 : 

D Sbmed 10-11-4— i— 

MKotanon 6-11-4. — 

»DWxtoi9-11-4 : 

q pi PHcMb 7-11-1 


Mtasfr4UrStaaDGto.5-2SntoBUg«, W OMErtto IMfimtaiS-l 


‘CKttSTMAS AT KSflPTOli - BOOK HOW HAJflBGAP fBjRDtE 

2 m«£ 3388 ( 3 dBClafBd) 

Uwd rw'xn NDdnmTMta 5- U-10 J 

otatojinafiSasQ* 5-11-3 ; — i — ■ 



W 2m 1 f £2.570 fl 6 decJared) 

4 Santa {15} S9mnod 10-12 D EMto «• 

Bnadm (FIR 6 Batt? 10-12 B ftato — 

Dabig Haw (F1SQ0 O’Neil 10-12 VStatay — 

FttoyfFffilREroawtn 10-12 K IMA — 

ftmtortotapitalf Jorflao 10-12 ■ toany «* — 

Ita B a d f l Tq P AMs ip-12 INtan — 

0 ■ Mff (34) H Mots 10-12_ to P Gatay P) — 
lagaad«tm(F34BUMd)n 10-12 — Itan — 

Z3G0iata«limP4DI«K 70-12 lOH — 

tanadar* p2S)JEfeay 70-12 SKdyfl — 

3 BaaNtaTstato(41|UHo)nelO-7..0«etota (E| V 

3 HMNataiBUrlTfrnnelD-? Btopaf 7)»» 

2 Mata 07) (BDMFpa 10-7 A P McCoy-*- 87 

U C i«y I ta HY BE l 10-7 X M*mi ffl — 

Stay * FWS U Heamn-as 10-7 B M — 

P4totorteHManers10-7 P We — 

2-1 he». 1 1-1 M 7-2 torn Red. W-1 lApta 01 Lora Bta 



Ktayn - 

Mlaa5-2C»taeaenaD'& 11-4 fluMDaCerty. 5-1 CDMOntawr-Rnto 

My Sana 7-1 Da ma b O b w . 12-1 tototata 


O /\A WSH0|,SHW| * EWW * CC handicap 
OrWhurdie 

2m 3f 110yds £2,500 (14 declared) 


tadb. 14-1 BentobTraagle. 10-1 franQl UM.20-1 Seradora 


»2SO- Unam(3K 
IRS -44 totonBey 
00PP-3 fioMtaabi 
5000-4 To* Pra|nct 
VM ShataaafC; 
HO-40 Utaoati 
323213 Cady Hriky 


0 0TM 5-11-10 ... 


ill U SN«art 6-n-7 6 Taney M 

DFJodoi 5-11-3 A P McCoy 4B0 


1 4 ABACTOR AMATEUR RIDERS' HANDICAP 
■OU CHASE 


1 (Mona — 

_■ AltapnBIMO 

Ktbataa «r 

„TJ totor*' a* 


■ iWvCHASE 

2m 3f £2,962 (I6dedare4 

1 F7110- 0M(AaACKaaba(IS7)(C)(BDMtaVUtoBB 

7-12-7 - Mb S Vtaacy (71 » 

2 302M PapanaofICJWJetas 7-12-6 U tanta (3) 86 

3 4F225- MnBay(»9MCD)Jbodfcy 

6-12-4 — .TT_. Mb E J Jam (7) 17 

4 316351 OatataDowpS^ TOP Muitaj _ 

5 1/5F-F Oaa!pi|KWoyVl2-l " teiiabd (7) H 

6 2533-4 tartaraSatov(iai(B|RNdOrt 

11-11-11 ._r_.ARoMWB*p| m 

7 R/2DF5 into la mats) lira Aftto 7-11-10 _ P Cotofla p) — 

8 43251 Baaa{1t)njianoV1VlO S Skuagi (T) WB0 

8 6AB3P Odek(batt|to(BJUnlMdaoVll-tO .J Dona p| — 

18 44W5 WOfADnm(64|l8sSSotaV11-5.JOmay (7) — 

11 FP-223 Motor Coma (21) C tom 

10-11-3 Iks CJ Mm (7) 86 

12 nwePtawTtatoatnunJIBPIpoJ-n-a —JDMaaa — 

13 503335 BtadarBBy(te5Wooltaw8-l1-0 .1 J Cnopar (7) 87 

w 12560 cm StaRjaannr wo-" J Pi — 

« PPP-15 tom Batoor (asm RaxJte 7-lO-H H M* 01 84 

IS 0P0M BOBona (is FJirtW 7-10-7 ttafi — 

BMtaE 7-2 Cod As A barter, vi 5-1 DdeO. 7-7 NonWn SMUta. 6-1 

P afB arai. . Ow on s Boy. 9-1 M al ta totor. 13-1 NrtgCcona. M O A faoga 


156*8 May Sami (p 
OP-O baatoto 
UfP- RrlTirimn p 

S4Q«t natoitaaar 
ivf- 56 rn* Rome 
56600 TMa£w(T3 

000 kdktoa 


iFJoda 5-11-3 A P McCoy *80 

lacBrtta V11-2 8 FeoM 8s 

PMurjWVIW Btanad 88 

I B9)VMm& 7-10-11 — 1 MOM 87 
»)[BF)Pfttte 5-10-11 . R Mdgar (7) 

QNHadi! 6-10-4 6 Paaefl 86 

PJnee 5-10-2 DIM — 

jail ito s Scan 9-10-1 _ s Pontt m — 

(19 GEUrire 6-100 F tarty p) 84 

qCtatanvicM) — o tan ra 82 

nGRSMb 6-100 X Nsan 3 — 

fa|RltaV1O0 toPOoatoo(l)« — 


Botang- 5-2 Go Men*. 6-2 WW* Vtoy. 11-2 Hq>Sina. 7-1 Meanei 6-1 
ItamaGau Staton i vi TbnoPnwa 1W Had iadeaa 


3 OAB 0 GMARSH NOVICE CHASE 

■«9W3m imoyds £3,451 (8 deck 


5011-1 Otata 
013-1 Uto 
6SS064 AQAa 


3miMl0yds£3,451 (8 declared) 
camnBKBtoy7-iw ■ i 


Bato 7-1 1-7 imbaasaaBO 

i(2f)PMdtal5-11-5_.. APMeCay 86 
(111 LGnstak 7-110 V SMtay — 


_ I Banka V0C8taii 7-2 MtatTenpta. 13-2 Ctentae Boy, ivi HVThym 


A hatrace 

*i8VW2iTl If £1^35 (9 declared) 


3- a ayMig l m y ( ?i6)itaeVtVtof« 6-110 .8 Ktay 
p. UoppkD Mai (in M^ctaon 5-11-0 — — K Stoat I 

UtotoJUtosVivo Hr 3D Moon i 

Madn Bara DNcfiobtn 5-110 R Mumy , 

4- 2SaWWengHTaiao»0aiKVlWJ L Sutton l 

3 SBtaoyDta rfg KBtoy 5-11W to A RtaUtd | 


Toaan CJaSan 5-11 0„ 0 Dana* R 

BtatotaCUrtdi 6-110 Etotam 


8 VdehakCUoriedt 5-110 Etotaaad 

8 totaraktatadPRWttbff 5-110 — toCRtoaarp) 

Batov 5-4 Saj-UpBE. 3-1 ItaMi ta 8-2 Etaitatfi toy. 5-1 Snday Dta. 
sT&tota. Tsanam. Mtar SoM 



£lSA80n2 canted tanmd m Kaydoek. 
PLAUMPOn E71 JO. QUAD POTT CIBJa 


WKIHnWY. 

1.10 (ta Hdta 1, MANAMA Notts*, L 


KEEPING track 

09064 700 



Ww lW0i»rt: a, M—fr Tam fr-n>; », 
nauai— i (11-1)- ID fan 4. 3. (t Eas- 
tratwiTotK aaaEija mwaa oun F; 
CMacsfiCii.-ib. 

10O (am « «ta)t », 1U8TUH 4MOOB, C 
MeConnm* (7-1): «. » a tam . toa— 

9-11 tar Paddy - * Return. 6 ran Mt. . (C 
Oram) TWa: £7.80; £2.101 Cl.m Dart f- 
£5.00. CSF: £2101. 


LIO |ta« HOfii Hto)i 1, M" B* 

MAIL TSUdrtI (10-1); Sfc- ' 


NEWTON ABBOT 

100 (tan If Mtatoe 1. RAD DM1, W 
Marten pi-4 tan), *, Roy tow (6-1); A 
tttam Woadar (33-1). 9 ran 2. X p 
WWalTota CUD; Cl JO. £1.70, CfifiO, Dual 
F: £900. CSF; E12<4fl. 

100 (taa IIOMteCkli 1. COUBB MAY, 
MAFlttwrrttUl-SWf); A Otetranwta* 
PTtaBt A Ktaatatad Pal (11-21. * ran H 
90. (J Ote) TDtK n JO; Dual F: £220 CSF; 
C2J0. 

AO© (taa to HtaO 1. NATO* mu, J 
MOBtert (6-4Ma*):* t Amdkam(9-lX A 
a aiwtaw (5-1). S-4 jt-tev None oi Ow. 
PBBMr. 9 ran 2X. 1, (0 WKBte) Tote; GaJJOs 
t1J0.E*mDBrtF;ESJD CSFrGISAb. 
MAO ton to HOyd* Chi* 4, MBTOI 



Tha Ran ■ (0-2). 3-1 tev Friendly Brt>ra. ID 
ran A X (Msc J (ten) Tew C730; SSM, 
(2.70. £220. Dual F: £15 7tt CSF: £7B.KL 
Tricast £366 SB. 


Fog or opposition fails to 
halt Tom Brodie’s progress 


ABD (1M Sf> 1, waitoxr ACCMADB 
WRyan [5-4 tev);S,2Ma (7^1); S,My UHte 
Km (20-1). 8 ran S, a (J OodOda) TMk 
C 22&.C1 .10.E1 AO. E420.Du»l F-.E&^O. CSF'. 
C10L17. NR: DUlL Master Lodga 
XAO torn 9f}> 1, tOTHA w Ryan (130): 
X, — 1 1 (5-6 tev); A, Kteas Anvar 
(20-1). 10 ran IX 7. (Lard HimdnadM)TotK 
C&.B0-, C1JO, £120. £3.00. Dual F: £4 J0L CSF: 
£1224. 

*20 cm i. MM ABN, Dm O'Neill <5-11: 
At KM Aten (5-1); 3, Toptan [160 
tev). 12 ran NX tt. (R Hannon) Tow CB40; 
£1-80, Cl JO. EiJio. Dual f: Cl 7m CSF: 
£27Xl.Trteaw £62.07. 
itolTtti.auRBOFtoixcftiaer 
(5-1); a, too tortetafc |Mc A, Mr SRaakar 
P-1 tev). 10 ran X 6 l (V Soana) Tow £8.70: 
E2.80. Ctm £2.70. Duet p. £8,10. CSF: 
£22.18. Tricast £58.21. NR: Rolaln 
Sptendow. 

m ctom aism 

CDUMOtitZIM 


T OM BHODIE and bis 
young rider Calvin Mc- 


I young rider Calvin Mc- 
Cormack notched up a quick 
double at Wetberby yesterday 
before fog brought a prema- 
ture end to the meeting. 

McCormack, who had 
scored earlier on Master 
Wood in the Coobnore Stud 
Novice Chase, guided Tom 
Brodie through the mist to 
capture the feature race, 

McCormack had been lucky 
to collect aboard Tom Brodie 
at Ayr on Sunday but there 
was no fluke about his suc- 
cess in the Mitsubishi Mobile 
Flumes Chase, scoring by two 


and a half lengths from Dr 
Bones. 

Trainer Howard Johnson’s 
wife Sue said: “I’m delighted 
that he Has won a gain — even 
though I couldn’t see much of 
it Surely it's only we British 
who would stare at a televi- 
sion screen with nothing On ft 
bat fog." 

Tom Brodie had been fortu- 
nate to collect on Sunday, 
being left in front after the 
leading two horses fell at the 
final fence. Mrs Johnson said: 
"He didn't like the ground at 
Ayr and was struggling after 
hitting the fifth fence.” 




| (hat for >10 years.' 










14 SPORTS NEWS 


Football 


Villa slap 
£3 million 
price tag 
on Scimeca 


Pater White, 
Michael Walker 
and tan Ross 


A N undercurrent of 
discontent is begin- 
ning: to surface at 
Aston Villa, suggest- 
ing that John Gregory’s pro- 
posed course to the Premier- 
ship title may not be as 
smooth as he had first 
anticipated. 

Riccardo Scimeca. the for- 
mer England nnrier- 2 I cap- 
tain, Is the latest player to 
voice hi s disappointment at 
being unable to secure a regu- 
lar senior place under Greg- 
ory. Scimeca, 23, has asked 
for a transfer, which Gregory 
has agreed to, provided that a 
club is willing to pay around , 
£3 million for the central 
defender. ! 

Scimeca's actions follow 
similar outbursts of discon- 
tent from the striker Julian 
Joachim and the mirifipiripr 
Mark Draper, although, as 
yet, neither has asked for a 
move. And only last week full- 
back Gary Charles was in- 
volved in a bitter exchange 
with Gregory after falling to 
make the team for the Pre- 
miership game against Tot- 
tenham Hotspur. 

Scimeca said last night 
“My options have been very 
limited this season and I am 
not prepared to keep playing 
a bit pah. I have asked for a 
move with a degree of regret 
because I love playing for 
Aston Villa, but I feel that my 
career is regressing-'' 

Gregory responded: “If 
someone comes up with the 
right money then I will not 
stand in his way. Scimeca and 
other members of my squad 
looked after me when I first 
arrived here, and I Intend to 
look after them. But he will 


not be given away cheaply." 

Joachim, who like Scimeca 
signed a new five-year con- 
tract in the summer, has 
found his opportunities lim- 
ited since the arrival of Paul 
Merson and, more recently, 

Dion Dublin. 

Newcastle, desperately , 
short of strikers, yesterday ! 
received heartening news 
when a hospital scan revealed 
that Alan Shearer has a tear 
of his right hamstring, a less 
serious injury than originally 
feared. 

The hamstring problem 
caused Shearer to miss the 
second half of Newcastle's dis- 
appointing home draw with 
Sheffield Wednesday on Sat- 
urday. and forced him out of 
the England squad for 
tonight's friendly at Wembley 
with the Czech Republic. 

The tear «isn means that 
Shearer is almost certain to 
miss Newcastle's next match, 
on Monday night at Everton, 
and possibly the home game 
against Wimbledon on Satur- 
day week. 

One piece of good news for 
Newcastle Is that their Greek 
defender NLkos Dabizas will 
be able to play at Goodison 
Park because his one-match 
suspension will not come Into 
effect until the Wimbledon 



game. 

GSrard Houllier hopes to 
begin the restructuring of his 
Liverpool squad by signing 
the Dutch defender Peter 
Wijker. 

Ironically, Wijker’s poten- 
tial was first spotted two 
months ago by Roy Evans, 
Houllier' s managerial partner 
until his resignation last 
week. Wijker, 24, who plays in 
Holland for AZ Alkmaar, is 
expected to fly to Merseyside 
later this week for talks and 
would cost around 
f? s million. 


Chinese puzzle 
for Palace 


Martin Thorpe 


T HE Football Association 
are to launch an investi- 
gation into whether 
£400,000 was misappropriated 
from the transfer deal which 
took two Chinese players to 
Crystal Palace in August 
What makes this case 
unique, however, is that no 
"crime'' has yet been 
reported. Palace were tipped 
off in a newspaper article to 
the possibility that only 
£930,000 of the £1^5 million 
they paid for Fan Zhlyi, the 
China national captain, and 
Sun Jihai would be reaching 
the respective Chinese clubs. 

But no one at the Chinese 
end has yet formally com- 
plained about being short- 
changed. The FA spokesman 
Steve Double said; “Palace 
have asked us to look at this, 
which we will, though if the 
matter warrants further in- 
vestigation it will be a subject 
for Fifa to deal with because 
it is an international transfer. 

“But the situation at the 
moment is that Palace are go- 
ing to make enquiries with 
the Chinese authorities." It 
added Double, they “have a 
problem with this transfer 
then neither Palace or our- 
selves know 3bout it". 

After a Palace board meet- 


ing yesterday, a statement 
was issued: “It was confirmed 
that the board bad requested 
an FA-assisted inquiry Into 
the destination of monies 
paid by the dub to a Chinese 
FA bank account in London, 
authorised by its Loudon rep- 
resentative. for its two Chi- 
nese players.” 

The Palace manager Terry 
Venables distanced 
from the deal, saying: “Thank 
goodness transfers have noth- 
ing to do with me any more. I 
am just the coach.” 

The two players were origi- 
nally offered to Southampton 
by Ted Buxton, a former 
coach with the China national 
team and currently one of 
Venables’s aides at Palace. 

Southampton rejected the 
pair after a trial, doubting 
whether they were up to Pre- 
miership standards and they 
eventually joined Palace. 

In a separate move. Palace 
confirmed that an in-depth in- 
vestigation was taking place 
at the club into financial deal- 
ings before Mark Goldberg 
took charge this summer. 

He bought the club in a 
£22 million deal from the pre- 
vious chairman Ron Noades. 
Noades is understood to have 
issued a writ against Gold- 
berg claiming he owes him 
£1.1 million in unpaid loans 
and Interest 


Sport in brief 


Ice Hockey 


fuel he used when finishing 
fourth in the Australian 
Grand Prix on October 4 
proved it was legal. 


Having led 4-2 early in the 
third period, the Ayr Scottish 
Eagles were bitterly disap- 
pointed to lose last night’s 
European League game in Lit- 
vinov 5-1 after overtime and a 
penalty shoot-out, writes Vic 
Batch c ldcr. 

Robert Kysela scored the 
crucial penalty shot for the 
Czech side but the one point 
gained from the regulation- 
time draw means that Eagles 
lead Division F by two points 
from Mannheim and AK Bars 
Kazan , the German and Rus- 
sian champions respectively. 
They too met last night. Ka- 
zan winning 7-2 in Germany 
where Eagles play their final 
divisional game In two weeks i 
after which the top two sides 
go forward to January's play- 
off round. 


Athletics 

Ludvik Danek, who won the 
discus gold for Czechoslova- 
kia at the 1972 Munich Olym- 
pics and twice held the world 
record, has died aged 61 . 


Wednesday November 181938 

Holland 




Keeper of the , . . Richard Wright’s record of 14 o.lexm sheets in 24 games for Ipswich has won Glenn Hoddle’s approval photograph: tom Jenkins 


Rugby League 

St Helens have appointed 
John Myler as assistant 
coach. He takes charge of the 
Academy team after resign- 
ing from a similar post with 
Warrington last month. 


Hockey 

The draw for the fourth round 
of the women's EHA Cup has, 
like the men's, failed to pro- 
duce a match between Pre- 
mier Division clubs, writes 
Pat Rowley. Clifton, the hold- 
ers, are at Dulwich. 


Snooker 

Nottingham's Michael Holt, 
20, making his first appear- 
ance in the final stages of a 
world-ranking event, beat 
Alan Mc Manus, the world 
No. 8. 9-7 to reach the last 32 
of the UK Championship in 
Bournemouth, writes Clive 
Everton. 


Motorcycling 

The Japanese rider Kazuto 
Sakata has been confirmed as 
world 125cc champ ion after a 
second round of tests on the 


WmH 1 ! fourth mmmth BBUngham v 
Eastbourne; Blackburn * Slough; 
Bracknell v Doncaster; Bradford v 
Horsham: Owner u awn: Dutwteti v 
Crillon; Ealing * Bury St Edmunds; 
Leicester v Shetiiaid: High town « 
Sherwood; Ipswich v Hortaslore Liverpool 
Sefton v Canterbury; Luton v 
Loughborough Stas; Troians v 
ChtHnwort. Tube mil v Northa m p ton ; 
Wimbledon v Aldridge; Woking v 5 
CoMflakL 

Mee'e fourth roundi Bowden v 
Loughborough Stds; Cannock v Harrogate, - 
Canterbury v Pelicans; Chaims lord y 
Wimbledon; Chichester y Lewes: 
Qoncutur v Clacton. Hounslow v Norton; 
Indian Gym v Brooklanas; Old 
Cranleighans v Bournvllla: Old 
Lflugmonuuw v Nottingham; Richmond v 
Heading; Robinsons v Old Georgians: . 
Shefflotd v E Grfnsiead; Southgate v 1 
Bromley: Surbiton v Teddmgton; i 
winchester v Northampton. I 

Matches to be pteveo December 6. 


Keeper made of the Wright stuff 


Martin Thorpe reports on a young East Anglian defending a a dying English tradition 


G OALKEEPERS, they 
say, have to be mad. | 
But that suggests a 
highly strung unpre- 
dictability when it is exactly 
the opposite that raises the 
best above mere guardians of : 
the onion bag. j 

The common psychological 
denominator of the greats is a 
presence, an aura of power 
laced with calm. In the heat of 
battle it enables them to make 
clearly those crucial judg- 
ments unique to a goalkeeper. 

Ray Clemence, a pretty 
good example of this in his 
day, thinks be has found an- 
other exponent. Fourteen 
clean sheets this season in 24 
games, a father for the first 
time two weeks ago, Richard 
Wright of Ipswich has com- 
pleted a wonderful few 


months by being called up by 
England and is in line for a 
part in tonight’s friendly at 
Wembley. 

It is rare to find a First Div- 
ision player in the England 
squad but such Is the short- 
age of top-quality English 
goalkeepers that Glenn Hod- 
die is relieved to find anyone 
who might prove an eventual 
replacement for foe current 
No. 1 David Seaman. 

The glut of cheap imports 
In the Premiership has 
slowed the development of 
English keepers by restrict- 
ing first-team access. It is a 
Peter Schmeichei throw-out 
from the odd days. 

“In the Seventies and Eight- 
ies we used to think that good 
English keepers grew on 
trees," says Clemence. "Then 


there were about nine keep- 
ers in the old First Division 
who probably could have 
played international footbalL 
“Nowadays we’ve got only 
seven England keepers in Pre- 
miership first teams and one 
of those is Dave Beasant So it 
is a problem which, if we 
don't address It, will become a 
major problem.” 

The 21 -year-old Wright has 
been groomed for the top 
since - Clemence first came 
across him as a schoolboy: he 
made his first-team debut for 
Ipswich at 17 and was train- 
ing with the England squad as 
long ago as 1996. 

Local observers believe he 
still has some work to do on 
judging crosses but otherwise 
he seems to have everything. 
“He's got great reflexes,” 


says Clemence, "his concen- 
tration level is very good, he's 
a good communicator with 
his defence, he's a very stable 
person who always wants to 
leam and listen and he's gain- 
ing experience every week by 
playing first-team footbalL 

“For a young keeper this is 
the best learning curve you 
can have. There are some 
quality goalkeepers around 
who maybe are not given the 
chance because they have to 
play in the reserves. There is 
no way Richard would be at 
this stage of his development 
if he wasn’t playing first-team 
footbalL” 

Amid all the talk of moves 
to Manchester United or 
wherever, it Is this consider- 
ation which will fuel Wright’s 
decision about his ftiture. 


“Experience-wise, there 
comes a time when you have 
to play In the Premiership,’’ 
hesays. * 

“Ipswich are second in the 
First Division at the moment 
and I hope they can go up hut 
at the moment I*m happy here 
anyway because Ireally need 
first-team footbalL I wouldn’t 
want to move to the Premier- 
ship if I couldn’t play in the 
first team.” 

There was something else 
which Impressed Clemence 
about Wright's personality: 
how he coped “with (me par- 
ticular situation". 

This was the death, from 
cancer two years ago, of his 
father, who used to watch all 
his games. Despite his dis- 
tress, just a fbw days later 
Wright chose to play in an FA 
Cup tie. His father would 
have wanted it he said. The 
lad played a blinder. 


Under-21 International 

England 0 Czech Republic 1 


McMenemy in clover 


Czech mate for 
punchless pawns 


Michael Walker In Belfast 


A S Lawrie McMenemy 
was offering tea and 
sandwiches around the 
Irish Football Association's 
headquarters yesterday the 
realisation dawned that his 
relaxed demeanour could 
probably be explained by the 
"nice" selection problems 
McMenemy faces for the first 
time as Northern Ireland 
m a n ager. It could be a mo- 
ment to treasure. 

McMenemy has been in 
charge for only two friendlies 
and two European qualifiers 
but from the outset he has 
been acutely aware of the 
North's limited talent. Never- 
theless, after defeating Fin- 


Trevor Hayfett 
atPortmam Road 


T HE bright young 
things of the Premier- 
ship were made to look 
rather ordinary last night 
by a skilful Czech side who 
gained their victory 
through a first-half goal 
and deserved their injury- 
time fortune when Frank 
Lampard missed a penalty. 

Richard Wright, the Local 
hero, had been promoted to 
Glenn Hoddle's senior 
squad, which was a disap- 
pointment to the Ipswich 
supporters, but provided an 
opportunity for Steve SI- 
monsen, who has been 
largely inactive since his 
record-breaking move from 
Tranmere to Everton. 

Simonsen was easily the 
busier of the two goal- 
keepers. and three times in 
the first half heard the thud 
of woodwork being struck. 
There was plenty to admire 
about the Czechs, who 
brake quickly and were not 
afraid to run at the heart of 
the English rearguard. 

L Libor Sionko embar- 
rassed a knot of white 
shirts with his speed on the 
counter and, having In- 
duced a free-kick, saw 


Marek Jankulovski rap the 
outside of the post as did 
the highly impressive 
Milan Pacanda. England 
were nowhere near as inci- 
sive and their passing was 
laboured. As a result they 
were reliant on long-range 
efforts from Frank Lam- 
pard and Jody Morris. 

There were signs that the 
potency with which the 
Czechs moved beyond the 
halfway line was starting 
to eat away at England's 
confidence, notably when 
Simonsen sliced an at- 
tempted clearance and was 
fortunate to escape unpun- 
ished. Not for long, how- 
ever, as In the next raid Lu- 
cas Dosek raced round the 
back and set up an easy fin - 1 
lsh for his twin, Tomas. 

The decision to replace 
Kevin Davies at half-time 
and operate with just one 
forward gave England a 
better shape, though the 
Czech replacement Lukas 
Plesko should have put the 
issue beyond doubt. 

*HlM d (£3-2): Hmhm (Everton); 
Dyar Upswicti). Bran. ChtOb (borti Man 
Untied). Barry (Aston Villa). Ball 
(Everton); Monts (Chalaea). cwBar 
{UvonKMl}. ■■miud (West Ham); Oort 
(Wlmtaiodon). Paul o* (Blackburn; Upson. 
AraenaL 4Bmln). 


land 1-0 here last month. 
Northern Ireland stand on the 
verge of winning a second 
consecutive competitive In- 
ternational for the first time 
in three years and, in facing , 
Moldova, there has beat a 
s mall outbreak of optimism. 

McMenemy pointed out 
that the Irish are still the 
group’s underdogs. Against 
Fin l an d his defence included 
Blackburn's third-choice 
goalkeeper Alan Fettis, New- 
castle's teenage reserve 
Aaron Hughes, and the Man- 
i Chester City foil-hack Kevin 
Horiock. 

Tonight with Steve Lomas 
back from injury and Michael 
Hughes playing despite her- 
nia trouble, there is the pleas- 
ing dilemma for McMenemy 


of whether to stick with Iain 
Dowie — 33 and playing for 
QFR's reserves — or choose 
Luton’s PhD. Gray. 

In a group in which only 
Moldova have foiled to win so 
for — although they led both 
Finland and Germany — an 
Irish victory would put them 
joint top on points with Fin- 
land and Turkey. Surpris- 
ingly, Turkey lost 3-0 at home 
to Finland four days after the 
Irish had beaten the Finns. 
Turkey have already had vic- 
tories over both Northern Ire- 
land and Germany. 

As McMenemy said: “Fin- 
land beating Turkey had 
thrown the group open agaln. 
That was the significant 
result.*’ Northern Ireland 
need another tonight 


Quinn the lone raider as Irish aim for point 


Charlie Stuart 
In Belgrade 


T HE Republic of Ireland 
manager Mick McCarthy 


_ Ida 13-0-11: Stoical; Lengyel. 

Patras. vonri: L Dosek. stoma. Pacanda. 
Jutetusi. Heinz. JankutovsM; T Dosek. 
B* a — B Pougal (Scotland). 


■ manager Mick McCarthy 
would happily settle for a 
draw in tonight’s rearranged 
Group Eight European Cham- 
pionship qualifying tie 
against Yugoslavia. 

McCarthy set out his stall 
for the 55,000 sell-out clash at 
the Red Star Stadium when 
n aming Sunderland’s Niall 
Quinn as a lone striker with 
five men packed into mid- 
field. “IT I was offered a draw 
as a guarantee, I would take 
it," McCarthy said. After 
successive victories in Dublin 


over Croatia (2-0) and Malta 
(5-0), McCarthy knows. that a 
point in Belgrade would keep 
the Republic on course for 
qualification to the finals in 
Holland and Bel gi um 

In the absence of the in- 
jured Derby County mid- 
fielder Lee Carsley, Ports- 
mouth’s veteran Alan 
McLoughHn will' play a key 
role alongside Jason McA - 1 
teer. Roy Keane. Mark Kin- 
seQa and Damien Duff. 

“We have to play as well as 
possible to get something out 
of this game and obviously 
there has to be an emphasis 
on concentrating on defence,” 
said McCarthy. 

This will be Yugoslavia’s 


first competitive appearance 
since the World . Cup finals 
when they were beaten 2-1 by 
Holland in the knock-oat 
stages. Manchester United's 
defender Denis Irwin said the 
Yugoslavs are a better side 
-than their neighbours Cro- 
atia. “They are all class play- 
ers,” he said. 

Roy Keane would love to 
lead his country to the Euro 
2000 finals and realises that a 
draw would be a major stop- 
ping stone in fulfilling that 
ambition. 

JBPOP.HBUIIOi Own (Nmvothi); 

uw l- CnnlnihiB 

(Wimbledon). rnrmmm (Coventry), loam. 
( Liverpo ol); HcAl.tr (Liverpool), 

•a—kBjjCiwtton j. JMm (Man uuu 
M rUw to Mt M (Portsmouth). Mr 
BtoBttDum); Onto . (Sunderland). 


go on 

revenge 

mission 


Jon Henley on this * 
evening’s friendly 
in Gelsenkirchen that 


looks anything but 


O N A June evening ^ 
Hamburg in 1988, as 
Holland faced Ger- 
many In a European Cham, 
pionshlp semi-final, a huge 
banner unfurled behind the 
Dutch goaL More than 40 
years ' earlier retreating 
German troops , had 
Stripped Holland of any- 
thing made of metal and the 
banner was a gentle 
reminder: “My grandad 
would like his hike back.” 

Honrs later, after a Hol- 
land side boasting the tal- 
ents of Ruud Gullit, Frank 
Rjjkaard and Marco van 
Hasten had duly won 2-1 
and Amsterdam had 
erupted in a sea of beer and 
orange-painted faces, an el- 
derly . woman picked ha- 
way through the delirious 
revellers on the Leidse- 
plein. “I haven’t seen any- 
thing like this since Libera- 
tion Day,” she crowedl 
Two years on, in Milan, 
television viewers around 
the globe watched In 
amazement as RAJkaard, a 
mild-mannered man, twice 
spat in Rudi VSUeris face 
daring Italy 90. 

Things have not im- 
proved much since then. 
When the sides next met, in 
Gothenburg during Euro 
92, two Germans threw a 
«rm«n bomb into a Dutch 
nightclub just after RiJ- 
kaard — now Holland's 
coach — put the Dutch one 
up on thedr way to a 3-1 vic- 
tory. After the match Dutch 
and German youths, threw 
beer bottles at each other in 
the border towns of Kerk- 
rade and Enschede. 

Holland, most football 
fans would agree, are the 
best team never to have 
wan a World Cup . — and 
Germany have won three. 
But there is a lot more rid- 
ing on any Holland-Ger- 

many match than that — 
even those like tonight’s in 
Gelsenkirchen that are 
billed as friendlies. 

In football terms, as any- 
one who has lived In Hol- 
land knows, the trouble 
really started in 1974 when 
the talents of Cruyff, Nees- 
kens. Rep and company 
stumbled at the last hurdle 
against the Immovable 
might of Franz Becken- 
bauer'S team. Holland lost 
their first World Cup final 
and even the 1988 Euro- 
pean Championship win, 
celebrated in the streets by 
60 per cent of the popula- 
tion, did not make up for 
that 

Now, however, It might 
just be different. Holland 
were considered by many 
to be the most att ra ctive 
side of France 98, despite 
going out in the semt-flnals 
to Brazil an penalties. Ger- 
many, by contrast are only 
just beginning the rebuild- 
ing process prompted by 
their traumatic quarter- 
final hu mb ling by Croatia. 

Holland, automatic quali- 
fiers for Euro 2000 as co- 
hosts, are nonetheless seek- 
ing a morale-boosting 
result after a less than con- 
vincing couple of post- 
Woirld Cup games against 
Ghana and Peru. Missing 
Dennis Bergkamp, Aron 
Winter and Edgar Davids 
throngs injury, Rijkaard 
has brought in AZ Alk- 
maar ’s Dries : Boas setta, 
Feyenoord’s Jean-Panl van 
Gastel and -Giovanni van 
Bronckhorst of Rangers 
but can «*ui count on the 
tikes of Patrick Kluivert, 
Marc Overmars and Frank 
deBoer. 

Germany’s coach Erich 
RXbbeck claims he is field- 
ing his best possible team, 
but he has had to call on the 
veterans Lofhar Matthaus 
and Andreas MfiHer — ■ an 
Indication of a lack of new 
young talent. 

With 10,000 Hatch fens 
expected In Gelsenkirchen, 
less than an how’s drive 
from the border, some 1,000 
officers ' from both 
countries will be on duty. 


Results 


Football 
EUROPEAN U-21 
CHAMPfOKSHIP QUAUPYIM) 
Group Three 

K frVfcnd (0) 1 W W W (I) 1 

Nealy 74 Lungu 43 

1.820 

GROW VHOt Albany 0 Greece &. 
GROUP DQHTi Malta 5 Macedonia i. 

U-21 FRIENDLY 
Wi g ltoid (0) O Crab Rep (1)1 

TD0Mk41 


Evanon l Stoke 1; Sunderland 0 Nottm F I. 
Paatpuuaili Derby v Preston. First: Man 
C 1 W Biwi 1 ; Oldham t Ba matey 0; Shed 
WM 0 Coventry a Seeendi Notts Co 2 
yark 4. FetMew* Bradford v Shrew- 
bury. TMnb Hakim* 1 Cheatsrttaid 2. 
AVO W INSURANCE COMBlMATIONa 
first Pfi la fc mi MU leak Z Camortdge D-, 
Tottenham S Barnet ft West Ham 1 0PR a 


Rugby Union 


[Harm a low) B-4. 4-B. 6-2; Q HtoWrton 
(Yorks) M N Lester (Harts) 6-0, 6-7. 7-6. 
W a ne S MM, (Essex) bt H Croc* 
(Essex) B-2.B-2A KeoAmng (Mlddxl 
bt L Naquahbendl (Essex) 6-4, 6-0; J 
Wired (Middx) M H Mattiaws (Berks) 6-1. 
8-3: H Parr (Surrey) M L CartwrtgM 
(Warns) 7-8. 4-6. 6-4; L AM (Devon) bj K 
EUlatt (Hem) 6-3, 6-1; L L*tm*r (Works) 
bt H CoHIn (Surrey) 6-4. 7-& L Weedroffe 
(Surrey) H C Carter (Nabs) 7-6. 6-3; L 
Perkins (Dur & Cte*) bt K Worne-Hoiland 


Oarel (Cz) bt B Otakoyama (Japan) 7-S, 
*-6. M. 


tee* (Nl> bt C Small (Scot) 9-7; J Mg- 
i (Scot) bt D Roe (Eng) 6-1. 




WORLD SENIOR CHAMPIONSHIP 

(OriesHrctien. Aug: Rond Sow ked- 
« BMW fYusl 8; VBagtmv. J Ktovana 
(LMJ- O cnemlkov. a Shastoperov, B Ark- 


Squash 


hangetaky (Rus), A Loin. I GotyakOiS). G 
Brawl. W Uhlirann (Qeri. V KraMmon (ter) 
9fc B CafTerry (Eng) and otttsrc S. 


TOUR MATCHES, CamOrldBa untv ia Fill 
«; Edtnburgn Retvere 3 South Africa «. 


(Doreet) 6-4. 2-6. 6-2; X crass (Devon) bt 
F Hearn (Mtdox) 7-5, 6-1. A TorteH 
(Kant] til L 0o«s (OwxiJ 6-4. 6-4; H 
HmA i (Nota) tt J Osman (Suaaei) twz, 
6-4; V Pail— (S at Wataa) bt N Payne m 
Crf Scot) 6-2. 4-6, B-£ J PoOki (Sussex) bt 
J Dawson (Sussex) 9-1, B-0; C Taylor 
(Oxonj bt C Coombs (Kang 2-5. 6-0, 6-2: 
M Barry (SufJ bt C Seel (Leie) 6-3, B-3, j 
Chowdhwy (Cantos) bt L Herbert (Herts) 
6-0. 7-6. . 

WTA CHASE CHAMMOKMP (N|c 
York): first ro u n d: D Van Roost (Bell bt 
C Martinez (Sp) 7-6. 6-4 > SaMa* (Rom) 
bt A San ah as Vfc*rt» (3p) 7-6. 6-1; N 
Tmbl fFr) bt N Zvereva (Blr) 6-6. 6-1. 
wta Taunumr (Pettays. Trial): 
AM to* D Hnf (China) bt H I nous 
(Japan) S-r. B-4. 6-3: ■ WaQiran,- 
(Gar) M A SMnobu (Jaoan) 6-1. 6-3: T 
I kiii ao BB (Than bt R Sandu (Rom) 7-5, 
6-fl; MTo (US) MB Mashka (Au() 6-3. 6-3: 
M Piatt (Am) bt D CMadkova (Cz) 3-6. 
6-0. 6-0; J limart Paaug ia (Fr) bt J DoMc 
(Aus) 7-6. *-6. tP6i T Paeswa (Rua) bt O 
BarabanachAova (Blr) 6 - 2 . 1 - 6 . 6-2; a 


Tennis 


FA CUP 
First round 


B-rfttgton (0) S Brevier (1) 3 

Attursgn 61 Payton 37. 55 (pan) 

Owner 87. Bernard 80 SJBBB 

(Darlington at home to Man City) 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
Third Division 
Rochdale <0)0 Soarfcorai 


mmSH NATIONAL estop (Tattaro); 
rirat round: Hen: ■ MRon (cues) bt N 
G«rfd (Avon) 6-4, B-4; M PnnhRnu 
(Vorfia) bt 0 Sanger (Dor) 6-1. 6-4: N Wed 
(Hants & IOW) bt J Layne (Carnbs) 5-3, 
6-1; J P« (Uim) bt J Davidson (Butte) 
6-4, 6-4; B Cowan (Uiixa) bt L Childs 
(30(71 1 6 - 2 . 7-8j D StoHford (Surrey) bt C 
Wilkinson (Hants & IOW) 6-1, 7-6; C Ba- 
rrett (Here & wore) bt S Dickson (Cheel 
6*4. B-4; L MN pn (Middx) bt H Hanger 
(Dor) 6-2. fl-2: P Hand (Berks) bl R Matne- 
wn (Wd Scofl 8-4. 4-6. 6-a P IWiliww 
(Nathan*) bt D Sherwood (Yorks) 7-6, 
6*6. 6-1; ■ Me olea rei (w pi scot) bt J 


1.536 Russell 73 

CO M BttllCB Doncaster 9 Bartow 1; 
Yeoutt a Kettering 1. 


(ffl t Awkland (Nor) 7-6, 6-3; T Spinks (Nor) bt 
il 73 G Darlington [N at Scot) 6-2. 6-1; M L*e 


(Sussex) bt J Delgado (Berta) 3-6. 6-3. 
6-4; A V an n — (Hens) bt B Futeber (Nor) 
B-4, 6-4; A IB o ha rdaon (Lines) bl I Bales 


5fc B CafTerry (Eng) and ’otfiare s. 

American Football 

Wit Karate) City 7 Denver 30, 

Cricket 


(Cairo); PM 
yr*/, 11 * ”!* CSopO » J Bonetat 1H 

16-8: A Bmmdm (Egypt) bt s Caste- 

ft* iwmdC; 

t?® 1 ? 5 ) ’5-13. 15-8. 
If”? 1 * * J"" * M cnatoner 

(Stg) 15-3, 15-13. 6-15. 15-9. 


NOWTHPBI COUWT 1B 6 BABT L BAlBH k 

breugn Bridge vGariorfflTn... - . - 


Aaton VUIa * (Srmtngham (7.0); La** * 
Liverpool (SJ). nrafa BoBon v Port Vto 


(7J ft Mtodlesereugft v GrknW P-£- 
B— A Blackpool v Wwftam pagjjf 


Fixtures 


Srera* Blackpool » Wwftam (T JT.>r 
eoto V Netreastte: Bearborourti w 
ham (7 M-, Shra anbury v Breflnrd C gJL 
THrdi Bury v WalaaB (2D): ScwitWP** 


tour hatch (NirtocHtey): Brlquatand W 
zn and 405^ (F Brooke r 111, W Boe- 
aenger ICQ). W tndlea 488. Matefi drown. 


(7 JO unless stated) 


Hull (7.0)-. Yflwn "* DwtiBBtoiv 

AVON NHUBANCB COHBINAT^ 


Fbotball 


Ice Hockey 


BUBOPSAM LEAOUBi UMbOV 4 Ayr 4 
(Litvinov won on pens). 

NMj Calgary 5 Detroit 3; Anabslra 3 LAI. 


WmO PBAN C’SHIP QUAUPYlHOi 

rereree Tvret Albania v Onaeca (J.0). 
IJrare N Iretand v Moldova (8X). BBe San 


AVON milBANCfl CO«*BIIIAt*”*r 
ifcst nw.lHre Bronttard v Onta m tW 
Charlton v Bounwnoodi (7Jft Co MWfr 
v Wycombe (ZjOJ; GUHngham »Pg m ' 


“artno yCyp’us. BoMt Mala wFYB Uac- 
ggnlia (7% Vugoalavla v Repot Ire (7A 


Rugby Union 


Snooker 


UK CHAMPION chip (Boumsmoutb): 
??*«!««:* lee (Eng) bt S Judd (&i) 
9-J H Stevens (Wales) bt B Jones (Eng) 
H.H 1 !* (Scot) be Q Qreene (Enfl) 6-T; 




WORLD (CUPi Burn e an 
Zeew PoNOm Georgia v Romania 

Lanadowne Rd). Mrel twoi Hotand v wy 


■Hon (Eng) w a McManus CScbt) 8-7: P 
(ire) t* P Wykes (Eng) 3-2; m 
crereh (Eng) bt J WWtana ftbal) 6-6; P 
Harare (Eng) bt l Walker (Wales) »-«; H 
WQ w o Wi Stinson (End s-4; J Par- 
rate (Eng) bt E Hendcreon (Scot) 8-6; P 


I. ^ . _ — ■yniipamiiki v Dviynjm, 

B^WTjT^tohWOd T tr. BracHord PA « 

mFMAH UAAUK Hnt akfatore Brain- 
trot Thv Barton Rvre.Bee«i* HartowTn 
A e v Thama tW. 
K-W TRAINS LAAOUB, C*p> RM 
rewadk Oureon Ashton v St Helene m. 


(HudderatMtf). ■ 

a amwATiONAij Wales * AtgetHM 


(7.16. Pontypridd). 

TOUR MATCHi Qlragow CaWortan# 


NZ Maoris (7A 

CLUB MATCHi OKtorfl Lktor • Ma|or 
toy -8 XV p q). 


Rugby League _ 

T IP MAT WH8 IOUHW *— t T 8 a#"* 
v inland (Pttrtlek Tiurae). 
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Battered bat unbowed . . . Mike Atherton (above) 
through the pfun, John. Crawley displays his braises and 

the physio tyayne Morton (below) shrugs ofiThis dislocated 

shoulder wotographs-. laurbto G»H=rms and graham chadwjck 

Atherton’s 


rise as back 
pain eases 



Former captain and 
Crawley look fit to 
play but physio is 
latest to be hit by 
Engiand injury jinx 




eternal (well, 
until Tuesday) 


M JVTKE ATHERTON 
■BAH and his dodgy 
■ ■■■ back are on course 

■LWjpto make the side 
for the mot Test beginning at 
the Gabba qa Friday. The.out- 
conje of the opener’s enooun- 
teifc wttfr: foe. Awtafoa pact 
bow ter Glenn. McGratfrJs 
viewed as one of the key, fac- 
tors in the series. •.. 

-Doubts .had -arisen about 
Atherton’s, fitness when the 
back trouble that caused him 
tp break a sequence, of 62 
successive Tests at the-end of 
the su mmer . m antBasted itself 
at the start of this tour. 
Graeme Hick was due to join : 
the squad today as cover. 

But yesterday Wayne Mor- 
ton, the England physiotbera- , 


MikeSeivey 
reports 
from Brisbane 


plst, said he was optimistic 
that Atherton would be folly 
fit for the Test, after the for- 
mer captain had seen a 1 
specialist who administered 
an . anti-inflammatory 
injection. - • 

..“The injury is to tbnbattgn 
joint (m the - right side of his 
back,” Morton said “MOce 
had tr eatme nt in Adelaide 
when it first flared up. It in- 
cluded an injection that we 
hoped would (dear things up. 

- ’Tn Calms I was slightly 
disappointed with the way the 
injury bad responded, bbt I 
am considerably more bSpe- 
fill now. The treatment here 
is stage two of the process 
which began in Adelaide and 
Which we hope win not just 



alleviate the .symptoms but 
knock the thing on the head 
permanently.” 

Atherton had already 
stressed his own confidence 
that he would be fit, although 
he has played many times 
when in discomfort. Now that 
he. .is .-no longer captain, with 
the extra commitment that in- 
volved, he will be keen to. es- 
tablish that there is no risk of 
the injury cropping up during 
the game before being satis- 
fied he caw play . 

He took no active part in 
training at the Gabba yester- 
day evening but was due to 
have a'fiiQ net and Adding 
practice artier this morning. 

John Crawley was able to 
train, despite the superficial 


cuts and bruises to his fore 
sustained by wbat Morton 
called the “shoeing” he 
received while walking back 
to his hotel in Cairns an Sun- 
day night. 

Crawley, who was an his 
own, was set upon in an 
apparently indiscriminate 
and unprovoked attack and 
knocked unconscious. Gra- 
ham Gooch, the tour man- 
ager, confirmed yesterday 
that although he had received 
a call from the Cairns police, 
Crawley wished to forget the 
incident and concentrate on 
cricket The management and 
the police respected that wish 
and no contact had been made 
with Lord’s regarding the in- 
cident, said Gooch. 


O F ALL the great Aus- 
tralian cities, Bris- 
bane is the most un- 
English, the least 
Comfortingly fa ml Mar The 
streets of Sydney and Mel- 
bourne are like an idealised 
Manchester; Adelaide is al- 
most chocolate-box; Perth 
does not look familiar, but 
sounds it— the place is full of 
Poms. 

Brisbane, in contrast, has 
the sprawl of Los Angeles, the 
cl im ate ofDhaka, the residual 
attitudes of Bloemfontein. All 
Queensland is full of men with 
thighs like Moreton Bay fig 
trees drinking stubbies and 
eating steaks the size of deep- 
pan pizzas. It is a touch more 
cosmopolitan than it was. It is 
still not the ideal state to be 
gay , fey or a Guardian reader. 

1 This will not bother the 
England team, none of whom 
appear to foil into any of these 
categories. The incident in- 
volving John Crawley in 
Cairns might, however, add to 
their habitual vice of suspi- 
cion bordering on paranoia. 

If that mood takes hold in 
the touring party, England are 
done for before they have 
started. They will arrive at the 
Gabba today as out-and-out 
underdogs yet again. In 
theory, they ought to negoti- 
ate surrender now. New 
research by Wisden has 
shown that Australia are not 
merely the best in the world, 
but arguably the most domi- 
nant team ever. 

The Aussies are top of the 
Wisden World Championship 
by a huge margin; England 
are seventh out of nine. The 
Championship hinges on the 
most recent home and away 
meetings between the various I 
countries. Out of 14 relevant 
series, Australia have won 12. 
drawn one — in New Zealand 
six years ago— and lost one — ,i 
in India earlier this year? 

That record beats even the 
Eighties West Indians; the last 
team to surpass it would be 
Richie Benaud’s Aussies circa 
I96L when most Tests were a 
lot less competitive. 

But Ashes series have their 
own momentum, which be- 
comes clear only when they 
start Past reputations can 
count for nothing. England 
know that Half the touring 
party was on the last Austra- 
lian tour, anyway. Stewart, 


The latest addition to the 
injury-list is Morton, who 
slipped while “mucking 
about” and dislocated his 
right shoulder. On the last 
tour here Dave Roberts, the 
physio then, broke a finger in 
fielding -practice, needed bos- 1 
pital treatment and bad to be 
substituted for a day, during 
which time Alec Stewart also 
broke a finger. 

There is no call yet for the 
A-team physio Dean Conway 
to fly out as cover, but he is 
probably on standby. 

• Finley Brooker and Wen- 
dell Bossenger led a defiant 
display by Griqualand West 
as they made West Indies 
settle for a draw in the open- 
ing first-class matrh of their 


South Africa tour. Brooker 
hit 111 , his maiden first-class 
century, as the hosts scored 
435 for nine in their second 
Innin gs. They started the 
final day in Kimberley on 123 
fof five, still needing 72 to 

avoid.' an inntnpt defeat 
Bossenger. a promising 
wicketkeeper, made 102 — his 
second firatclass hundred — 
and Pat Symcax hammered a 1 
half-century off only 22 balls 
before play ended an hour 
early in fading light 
Brooker. a product of South 
African cricket's develop- 
ment programme, and Bos- 
senger broke a 108-year-old 
Griqualand West record by 
putting on 148 for the eighth 
wicket 


Atherton and Fraser were on 
the one before that as well 
There is no one left from the 
last successful tour of Austra- 
lia 12 years ago, but Micky 
Stewart then the manager, 
has flown out to watch his boy 
captain the team. 

And if Alec needs consola- 
tion. dad could sit him on his 
knee and tell him about how 
England arrived at the Gabba 
in November 1986. derided 
and written off. The Austra- 
lian media were full of the fact 
that a left-arm quick called 
Chris Matthews was going to 
blow England away. We be- 
lieved them. 

Matthews, it turned out, 
could aim in Queensland and 
land the ball in New South 
Wales. Matthews, we soon 
learned, was no threat stall 
Australia were broken reeds. 

It won't be like that on Fri- 
day. But it may not be the 
more familiar story, either. 
Australia are without their 
star turn, Shane Warne. His 
replacement, Stuart MacGtn, 
may be a match-winner. But 
he is quite unproven. True, 
England don't have a trust- 
worthy spinner at alL How- 
ever, if you look at the bats- 
men and the fast 
bowling, there is not that 
much between them. 


T HE England team Is far 
more capable and bet- 
ter organised than the 
last two. They are bet- 
ter than the foam that won 12 
years ago. possibly better than 
any team England have sent 
in a generation. 

Indeed, you could argue 
that they have an edge. Be- 
cause one of the specialist bats 
is also the wicketkeeper, that 
means the No. 7 position is an 
opportunity as well as a 
problem. 

On ahuxnid ground, Eng- 
land's bowlers might get 
swing to counter Australia’s 
greater pace. Australia maybe 
under-prepared: half their 
team were playing one-day in- 
ternationals in Pakistan until 
a week ago, while England 
have been totally focused. 

And one side definitely will 
not be complacent; the other 
might be. Maybe for once, ther 
otto: lot will get the injuries • 
and make the cock-ups. Maybe 
England's growing commit, 
ment and professionalism trill 
payoff 

Of course, it may be the 

same old disaster story. Eng- 
land have to climb Everest 
But they might just get closer 
to the summit than you think. 

I don't say England will win • 
the Ashes. But it ought not to 
he a slaughter, it could be 
dose; it may just be 

ast onishing . 
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Davenport 
out of reach 


DavM Mercer In New York 

ML N interesting first night 
at the Chase Champion- 
^^Sships saw Lindsay Dav- 
enport clinch the yearend 
world- No- 1 ranking without 
playing,. and the two. seeds in 
action both lose. 

Davenport became only the 
sixth player to end a year at 
the top of the world rankings, 
when the fourth seed Arantxa 
Sanchez- Vicario lost 7-6, 6-1 
to Irina Spiriea.- That means 
that - even if the American 
loses to Sandrine Testud in 
the first -round tonight, her 
rival for the top spot. Martina 
Hingis, cannot ' now accurnu- 
late. enougb ranking points 
this week to overtake her. 

Also out went the seventh 
seed Conchlta Martinez, 
beaten 7-6, 6-2 by Dominique 
van Roost It is tempting to 
submit these results as fur- 
ther evidence of the growing 
strength in depth in women's 
tennis. In truth other factors 
were equally important. 

The two Spaniards looked ; 
HI at ease on the test indoor 
court in Madison Square Gar- : 
den -and both lost tight first- 
set tie-breaks. 

'I was very tired,” said 

Sanchez-Vlcario. - «1 am just 
going to try to get my body 
relaxed a little bit and get 
some. energy back,” The 
French Open champion saved 
four set points in the tie- 


break but once Spiriea had 
claimed it by 8-6 the Span- 
iard’s resistance wilted. 

Martinez had her chances, 
especially three set points at 
5-4 in the first set At that 
time the variety, of spins of 
the former Wimbledon cham- 
pion was disturbing the 
rhythm of Van Roost, who 
struck her ground strokes 
flatter, foster and firmer. - 

Those, opportunities were 
squandered, though, Van 
Roost won the tie-break by 
9-7 on her fifth set point and 
the rest was predictable. Mar- 
tinez proclaimed: “This Is my 
least favourite surface. It is 
very tough to do well here be- 
cause it is only 16 players, 
they are -the best and playing 
indoors is not my game.” 

Van Roost's greater aggres- 
sion was a sign of the confi- . 
deuce that comes from enjoy- 
ing your best-ever year. She 
is file first Belgian to have 
been' ranked in the world’s 
top 10, and Is making her 
debut at these season-ending 
champfonShips. "L am very 
happy that I am here because 
ft Is something that 1 never 
really expected, especially 
now that I am 25." 

That hardly puts her in the 
veteran class, unlike the Si- 
y ear-old Nathalie Tauziat, 
who In the opening match 
yesterday became the first 
seed to reach the quarter-fin- 
als with a 6-3. 6-1 win over 
Natasha-Zvereva. 


Sapsford defeats top seed 

I’^ANNY SAPSFOED, who j ing jobs going at the LTA.1 
■wless than three months I me know.” 1 


l#Iess than, three months 
ago was thinking of retiring 
from Tournament tennis, heat 
the top seed Chris Wilkinson 
6-L 7-6 (8-6) in the first round 
of the British National Cham- 
pionships in Telford:- 
“I had hardly won a singles 

match all year,” said Saps- 
ford. “and just before the US 
Open I was thinking oT quit- 
ting ami I tohl Jeremy Bates 
that if there were any coach- 


ing jobs going at the LTA, let 
me know.”- . 1 

The other big shock of the 
day came "when the 17-year- 
old Mark Hilton from Chester 
beat Ofttoeed Nick Gould 
6 - 4 , 6-4 in the opening match 
on the Centre Court 

Top seeded Sam Smith 1 
began the defence of the 
wo men' s- sfogies title with a 
6-2. 6-2 victory over her fel- 
low Essex player Helen 
Crook. 


Quinnell gets 
all clear to 
face Pumas 

Robert Armstrong 

^COTT Quinnell was last 
vQfcugbt at his appeal given 
the goahead by the' Rugby 
Football Union to play for 
Wales in Saturday's Interna- 
tional against Argentina at 
Stradey Park. 

Judge advocate Jeffrey 
Blackett, who had been ap- 
pointed by Twickenham as an 
independent arbitrator, con- 
cluded that Quinnell’s send- 
ing-off for a late tackle , In 
Richmond's league game 
against Wasps on October 18 
was sufficient punishment 

The 1 4-day suspension im- 
posed on Quinnell by an RFU 
disciplinary panel on Novem- 
ber 2 wflloof be upheld. Since 
I QuinneHl's dismissal fie hay 
moved on from Richmond to 
Llanelli. 

Richmond's full-back Mott 
Pini, who has won eight Aus- 
tralian caps, has been picked 
to play for Italy in tonight's 
World Cup qualifier against 
the Netherlands in. Hudders- 
field. The 29-year-old Can- 
berra-born Pini qualifies to 
play through his Italian 

g randpa r unts 

Italy have announced their 
strongest foarn against the 
side overwhelmed 11(H) by 
England last weekend. Bar- 
ring injury, file* highly 
experienced line-up is ex- 
pected to be chosen for Sun- 
day's tie against England. 

- The half-backs Diego Do- 
minguez and Alessandro 
Trancon have played in 76 in- 
ternationals- between them, 
while the forwards Massimo 
Giovanelli, Carlo Checchin- 
ato and Massimo Cutfitta can- 
muster an aggregate-143 caps. 

Italy look especially power- 
ful In the forwards, who pro- 
vided the platform for their 
victoryover Argentina at Pia- 
cenza io days ago. 


ITALY* PM ncbHsnft ■tBouM, 
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Tour match Edinburgh Reivers 3 South Africans 49 

Reivers feel backlash 


Michael prestage 


T HIS was the predicted 
backlas h after South Af- 
rica’s close call with 
! Wales on Saturday but de- 
spite the pnmfjnrtflhlft marg in 
of victory few in the South 
African second-string will be 
forcing their way into the 
Tbst side on what was at 
times an uncharacteristically 
error-strewn, display at Easter 
Road. 

The Edinburgh side had 
been an the wrong side of an 
11-try rout against New Zea- 
land Maoris last week, and 
the worst tears of the home 
support were confirmed after 
only three minutes when at a 
line-out the Springboks 
caught and drove and the 
prop Toks Van Der Linde 
went over for a try. 

But then things did not go 
to plan for the visitors. Per- 
haps complacency had set m. 
Despite an abundance of pos- 
session and file chance to 


attack at will the ball was 
turned over too many times. 
And the hooker Owen Nku- 
mane twice missed his throw- 
ers at attacking line-outs as 
the South Africans made ele- 
mentary mistakes. 

A better team than Edin- 
burgh would have taken ad- 
vantage. Instead, the Scots had 
setthefr sights on damage lim- 
itation and it was soon back to 
business as usual for the visi- 
tors with two tries in two min- 
utes just after the quarter. 

The No. 8 Bobby Skinstad 
put his back-row partner 
Adrian Vos clear as pressure 
told on the Edinburgh defence 
and then, when the home side 
kicked possession away, 
Braam Van Straaten caught a 
I wickedly bouncing pass from 
his fly-half Christian Stewart 
and began a move deep in his 
own half that Skinstad fin- 
ished after a blistering break 
by Robbie Fleck. 

Twice South Africa dropped 
the ball with the line at their 
mercy but at 21 points ahead 


Athletics 

Hemery wins 
race to the 
presidency 

Duncan Mackayon 
a surprising vote 

D avid hemery, the 1968 

Olympic 400 metres hur- 
dles champion, was yesterday 
introduced as the figurehead 
of British athletics and made 
his first priority to bring the 
2008 World Championships to 
London. 

Having beaten his fellow 
Olympic champion Steve 
Ovett in the election to find a 
president for Athletics UK. 
the new governing body of the 
sport in Britain. Hemery will 
travel to the Inteniatiooal 



Hemery . . . clubs' choice 

Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion's headquarters in Mo- 
naco tomorrow to lead the 
campaign to bring the World 
Championships to Wembley. 

“It [the World Champion- 
ships} would provide us with 
a showcase we have not had 
for a very long time," said He- 
mery. “The last major event 
we staged was the Olympics 
in 1948, that is for too long.” 


■ Hemery was perceived to be 
the third favourite among the 
five candidates For the honor- 
ary position behind Ovett and 
the sport’s biggest private 
benefactor Sir Eddie Kulu- 
kundis. But as he had done in 
Mexico City 30 years ago 
when he won the Olympic 
title in a world record time, 
Hemery romped home easily, j 
polling 426 votes to Kulukun- | 
dis’s 309 and Ovett’s 274. 

Since stepping down as the 
chairman of the International 
Athletes’ Club in 1974, his 
only involvement in the sport 
has .been through his 16 -year- 
old son Adrian, a promising 
deeatblete. 

Hemery, 54. believes he can 
bring the experience gained 
during the last lo years of 
running his own company, 
which advises some of Brit- 
ain’s biggest firms on perfor- 
mance, to the post. 

“It’s about Involving and 
motivating people, about un- 
locking potential," he said- 


Jaguar may join 
Formula One 


it scarcely mattered against a 
side with severely limited at- 
tacking options. Scott Welsh 
landed a penalty for Edin- 
burgh in the 41st minute after 
missing an earlier effort. 

The forwards made a com- 
fortable platform with three 
tries by the 68th minute. The 
replacement prop OHie Le 
Roux and his front-row col- 
league Willi Meyer both 
charged over from short 
range and the franker Rige got 
in on the act to also reward, 
forward pressure. 

With a minute to go the 
Springboks scored their 
seventh try through the 
replacement fly-half Louw- 
rens Venter. 
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JUan Henry 

J AGUAR, the luxury car 
maker famous for achiev- 
ing seven victories since 
the war in the gruelling Le 
Mans 24-bour sports car race, 
could be seen in Formula One 
as early as the 2001 season as 
part of a marketing exercise 
by its owner Ford. 

With Mika Hakkinen hav- 
ing won the 1998 world cham- 
pionship in a Mercedes- 
powered McLaren and BMW 
set to commence its partner- 
ship with Williams in 2000, 
Ford feels that the Jaguar 
brand should not be left out of 
this high-profile televised 
battle involving its key rivals. 

There is strong speculation 
that Ford could bid to pur- 
chase the Stewart Grand Prix 
company, with which it has 
an exclusive contract to sup- 
ply works engines, as the 
basis for a bespoke Jaguar Fi , 
operation. Ford has been dis- 
appointed by Stewart's lack of ! 


results in its second full Fl 
season and is considering a 
more direct Involvement in 
the sport 

However, Jackie Stewart, 
who runs the team with his 
elder son Paul, has firmly de- 
nied that he is contemplating 
such a step. “We are building 
a family business here. But if 
Ford wanted us to run as 
Ste wart-Jaguar in the future, 
that would be absolutely 
fine." 

Jaguar's competitive 
renaissance in the 1 980s was 
spearheaded by the TWR op- 
eration of current Arrows El 
team director Tom Walkin- 
shaw, and their 1992 Jaguar 
XJR-14 used a 33-litre Cos- 
worth Ford Fl engine, de- 
tuned and badged as a Jaguar. 

Ford’s engine deal with 
Stewart has two years to run, 
and it is contractually bound 
to give the team notice by the 
end of next month if it does 
not want to continue with the 
partnership beyond the end of 
the 2000 season. 
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England’s Czech-list dwindles 


Hoddle 


•' Hf - V- V, 


turns to 


Captain 

Campbell 



No more hard 
men except 
for the refs 


J . Vv 


The Spurs defender may get the job 
permanently. David Lacey reports 


NGLAND are In ur- 
gent need of a 
restorative but will 
face an experienced 
Czech Republic 
side In tonight’s friendly at 
Wembley with Sol Campbell 
captaining a team suffering 
from an acute spinal disorder. 
No wonder Glenn Hoddle 
sounded glum yesterday as he 
tried to find something posi- 
tive to say about a fixture 
largely denuded of lasting sig- 
nificance by a crop of 
injuries. 

The withdrawal of Alan 
Shearer, suffering from a 
strained hamstring, the ab- 
sence of Tony Adams, who 
has only just returned for 
Arsenal after back and ankle 
problems, and the omission of 
Paul Ince following his three- 
match suspension In the 
European Championship 
qualifiers has deprived Hod- 
dle of the backbone of experi- 
ence around which he built 
England’s World Cup side. 

By giving Campbell Shear- 
er's armband a second time, 
Hoddle clearly hopes to give 
the occasion an upbeat note. 
“Sol leads by example," the 
England coach said last night, 
“and the players respond to 
him. He did a good job when 
he led the team against Bel- 
gium in Casablanca shortly 
before the World Cup but 
Wembley will be different 
The crowd love to get behind 
him and I wouldn't be sur- 
prised to see him given the 


job permanently some ttww in 
the future." 

The Czechs have a new 
coach, Jozef Chovanec, but 
could stm field seven of the 
team that on its last visit to 
Wembley lost the 1996 Euro- 
pean Championship final 2-1 
to Germany when Oliver 
Bierhoffs “golden goal" fin- 
ished the match after five 
minutes of sudden-death 
extra-time. A bad result for 
Hoddle now and his critics 
will resume their clamour for 
an equally precipitate conclu- 
sion to his term of office. 

The best thing for England 
tonight would be the emer- 
gence of Rio Ferdinand as a 
sweeper with genuine inter- 
national potential. So many 
European teams come to 
Wembley and confound Eng- 
land by stepping out from the 
back through defenders with 
good ball control that it is 
high time the situation was 
reversed. 

“What I like about Rio is 
that he is comfortable on the 
ball and has the ability of a 
midfield player,” Hoddle said. 

An impressive performance 
from Ferdinand would give 
Hoddle something worth- 
while to consider as England 
approach their friendly 
against France, the World 
Cup holders, on February 10 
followed by the crucial quali- 
fier at home to Poland six 
weeks later. Yet the loss of 
both Shearer and Michael 
Owen along with Paul 





Paul Weaver 


In deep thought . . . Glenn Hoddle ponders his team selection at Bishanx Abbey before tonight's game juuan Herbert 


Scholes, who returned to Old 1 string injury, has severely ( "I wanted to blend certain 


Trafford yesterday to can- limited his scope for mean- players in with something 


tlnue treatment on a ham- 1 ingful experiment 



that we might need against 
Poland next March," he ex- 
plained. “You don't just 
throw in 11 new faces and see 
what they can do. There has 
to be a reason behind it” 

Hoddle can hope that the 
temporary partnership of 
Dion Dublin and Ian Wright, 
backed by Paul Merson, will 
do a better Job of unravelling 
the opposing defence than did 
England's established attack 
when Bulgaria forced a goal- 
less draw at Wembley 5/i 
weeks ago. 

He insisted yesterday that 
his players would not be on 
trial tonig h t Maybe so, but 
since last month’s less than 
convincing 3-0 victory In 
Luxembourg he himself has 
never left the dock and what 
he needs is a performance 
which will leave the public 


more prepared to land him 
the benefit of the doubt as he 
prepares for the Poland game. 

"What you guys want to 
write about for tomorrow 
morning and what I want for 
March are miles apart,” was 
Hoddle’ s parting shot But an- 
other fhsillade of damning 
back page headlines — Czechs 
Bounce Hod's Duds, Time To 
Czech Out Hod! ... etc — are 
doubtless lying in wait 


■NOLAND (possible) (3-5-2): Martyn 
(Leeds): South— t« (Aston villa) or O 

Muto ■ (Manchester United). FuS n u d 

(West Ham). CuieM AnMon (both 
Tottenham Hotspur). kiKbain 
(Manchastsr United). Mt, (Newcastle) or 
man (Manchester United). Hewn (Aston 
VWs). U tonh c l H e [Sheffield Wednesday); 
DbMn (Aston Villa), Wrt*M (Wow Ham), 
cxsoi mnnuc (probable) (3-6-2)- 
IMar (Rapid Vienna* VoNnu, Novotny 
(both Sparta Prague). Itepfca (Horantma): 
■■ ■i * (Sp«rt*i Prague). Ba|hl (AUeflco 
Madrid). Load. Nemo (both Shone 04). 
Peborahy (BenflcaJ; Lotamw (Sparta 
Prague* Moor (Lens). 


Tbs Wright stuff, p*gs14 


J IMMY GREAVES once 
observed that. If Chel- 
sea's Ron “Chopper" 
Harris was In a particu- 
larly generous mood, he 
would sprinkle Iodine on his 
studs before a game. At about 
the same time Leeds had Nor- 
man Hunter who, it was 
grimly observed, did not 
tackle opponents so much as 
break them down for resale as 
scrap. 

Arsenal had Peter Storey, 
who once grumbled that the 
Sugar Hum Fairy could play 
centre-forward if It was not for 
the likes of him. And the likes 
of him abounded. 

There was Tommy Smith at 
Liverpool, who went In over 
the top more often than Ber- 
nard Manning. According to 
Bill Shankly, Smith was so in- 
timidating he was capable of 
starting a riot in a graveyard. 

At Leeds, in addition, to 
Hunter, there was Johnny 
Giles, whose wonderful skills 
made him less obvious with- 
out disguising the foot that he 
was the most formidable of the 
lot Giles always conveyed the 
impression that he was look- 
ing for a matching bone mar- 
row donor and that time was 
r unning out But he always 
left too much scar tissue to 
make a successful surgeon. 

George Best used to break 
from routine and wear shin- 
pads when Manchester United 
visited EDand Road. “It didn’t 
work,” he recalled later. "I 
remember one tackle from 
Johnny which went through 
my sock, through my shinpad 
and through my skin to draw 
Wood." 

1 hated all of them. They got 
in the way of that private, prej- 
udiced little world of hero 
worship, of enjoyment of such 
players as Best Rodney 
Marsh, Stan Bowles, Tony 
Currie and Prank Worthing- 
ton. Today, though, Ilook back 
at them with something ap- 
proaching nostalgia. 

This season, after 127 Pre- 
miership matches, we have 
had 615 yellow and 24 red 
cards. It is up even on last 
year, when at this stage, after 
134 games, we had 467 cautions 
and 21 sendings-off. We are 
witnessing the nastiest out- 
break of yellow fever this side 
of the tropics. Today's referees 
are reminiscent of the two 
cricket umpires who used to 
enjoy a race to see who was 


fester to 100 Ibws In the 
season. 

This is not an attack on rff- 
erees, who mostly perform an 
increasingly difficult job with 
some distinction. But I always 
thought that, like Pete Best, 
the fifth Beatle, they should be 
anonymous. Today they are in 
the spotlight and some appear 
to be enjoying it rather too . 
much. 

They have not been helped 
by the Fife ruling which In- 
sists that the letter of the law 
should be followed, which 
squeezes out the old scope for 
subjectivity, humour and In- 
telligent interpretation. Gor- 
don Taylor, chief executive of 
the Professional Footballers' 
Association, says referees 
have adopted a “robotic ap- 
proach” since the summer's 
World Cup. Today's officials, 
it seems, have been taught to 
know the penalty for every- 
thing the intent of noth- 

ing. They are in danger of fin- 
ishing the game as a physical- 
contact sport 

As Ian Ross said In these 
pages a few weeks ago, after 
Mike Reed had experienced 
some fawifliar difficulty con- 
trolling a match: “He showed 
afi the understanding of a 
maiden aunt at an S & M 
party." 

The game is much fester 
these days, of course, and the 
timing of a tackle is becoming 
a thing of precision. Old Chop- 
per Harris, who was so short- 
sighted he had to be pulled 
back from scything down his 
own team-mates, would be 
permanently suspended these 
days. 

Dissent is a mqjor cause of 
cautions. And it seems that 
more modem players have 
1 difficulty in controlling them. 

selves after being fouled. In 
tiie old days a player was will- 
ing to bide his time before get- 
ting even. 

But do not be taken in by 
anyone saying the rash of red 
and yellow means the players, 
and the game itself, are harder 
these days. Remember the 
famous 1970 FA Cup encoun- 
ter between Chelsea and 
Leeds? Today there would not 
have been a player left on the 
pitch. Today, too, many teams 
have a soft centre where their 
midfield should be. 


I F the fading and rather sad 
Paul Ince presents himself 
as a hard man, remember 
one of his predecessors in 
the Anfleld red. If Ince had 
ever challenged Graeme Sou- 
ness for a 50-50 ball I know 
where my money would have 
been. 

Meanwhile, the nearest 
thing Glenn Hoddle has got to 
hard man tonight is David 
Batty. It feels strange to be 
nostalgic about doggers. But 
today it Is some referees who 
are going In over the top. 
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go somewhere new 


Go flies to Munich from 25 Nov and Venice from 08 Dec. Fly before 1 1 Feb and 
the standard fare which requires a 2 night minimum stay is guaranteed at £80 
return, every seat, every flight, every day. 


go more often 




Guardian Crossword No 21,435 


Set by Gemini 


From 25 Nov there will be five flights to Edinburgh every weekday. 
From 08 Dec our service to Bologna will be doubled. 


In another 


lr-in^ I l 


go and change your mind 

Flexible fares, which allow change or cancellation, are also available on ail flights. 


© 


O 0845 60 54321 


the new low cost airline from british airways book online at www.go-fly.com 
london • edinburgh • rome ■ milan • bologna • Venice ■ Copenhagen • lisbon ■ munich 


Bishop 
Brennan 
wakes up 
in bed 
surrounded 
by dozens 
of white 
rabbits. 

They were 
a subplot, 
but their loss 
of bladder 
control 
wasn’t in 
the script. 
Jim Norton — 
a star is born 


1 Lag In a prison that’s secure 



27 One girl to drop out is a 




* Light punch with tight meal (B) 
» Writer entered an obfection 
and hammered ft home 18) 

10 Rear foot? (6) 

11 Pretended to be deeply 
moved (8) 

12 Chicken which lays some 
eggi (6) 

14 One with whose skill bad 
nose fractures heal ( 10 ) 

IB This Order gives special 
place to habit (KJ) 

22 Name, please, of tWa bird (S) 

23 Hoatbruhiui i courflry nymph ® 

24 ThsGerniahfalwbsIrrimer^ 
2 B More misty for ship Wand- 

bound(8) 

2®. He may drawfrom edge of 


1 Battle for crest has army in 
retreat (6) 

2 Way to common under 
contention (6) 

3 Reaching home straight, cut 
over to make a charge (6) 

4 Without protection, he's 
prone to accident ( 2 . 3 . 5 ) 

8 STut 143 one del Inquant youth 
ffl 

^ in folio, ' usefulness 1 shoukl 

read 'uselessness' (8) 

® Rent covers one staking yard 
mostly run down (4-4) 

13 Rang— nothing. Tried again 
with knocker ( 10 ) 

18 Ifs handy for Times to follow 
the Guardian! (?) 

18 A con man perhaps? (8) 


17 Grave disease described 
when hack turned, sounding 
raw (8) 

19 Fibre shown as batsmen's 
Joint effort secures runs® 

20 Deckling wWdhtteh coma 
under 'game' (6) 

21 Key to King Lear slipped 
round study room (0) 


Sahitton-tsmerrew 


tf Stuck? Then afl our wWiww 
on M01 MM JESS. Calb ewt “JP 
per minute at ill times. Sorvte# 
pfledbyATS 
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